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CONTAINERS 


Friction Top Cans for Syrups, Molasses 
and Paints. 


Fresh Oyster and Crab.Meat Cans. 
Lard Pails. 


Cans for Baking Powder, Coffee and 
Cigars. 


Cap Hole and Sanitary Packers’ Cans. 


Lithographed Metal Signs. 
Wooden Re-shipping Cases. 


Quick Shipments! 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


| WEEKLY REVIEW | 


The Government Commandeers All Canned Foods for the 
Time Being—A Maximum Price per ton placed on 
Tomatoes for 1918—Canned Foods Market 
Waits on Government Action. 


The past week has been a little more eventful, in the 
actions of the Government affecting the industry, than any 
the ndustry has ever experienced in the past. First there came 
the announcement by the Government that all sales of spot 
canned foods must be suspended, so that a complete inven- 
tory of the stocks in first hands could be made. This puts an 
end to all market quotations for the time being, and until the 
Government raises the ban and again permits selling, when- 
ever that may be and for whatever quantities are left in can- 
ners’ hands. All canners have been notified of this action, 
and all must be governed by it. Goods may not be- quoted 
for sale until the Government issues a further permit. It is 
supposed the Army and Navy and our associates in this war, 
on the other side, need further supplies. Our boys who are 
fighting for us, of course, must have their supplies, and they 
will have them, as every man in the industry, personally, in- 


- tends that they shall have them. But it is urgently necessary 


that our Allies and the near-starving nations with us in this 
war, must have a good supply of the small total still in first 
hands. In order to do this intelligently and not leave our 
soldiers or our people short on their necessary requirements, 
the Government has deemed it wise to first make this careful 
accounting of what we have; and then, when this is definitely 
known, to set aside the amounts we can spare, and release the 
balance for our own needs, under normal selling conditions. 
The canners have been called upon to report all holdings; and 
this applies as well to the canner entirely cleaned out, as to 
the canner with some goods. All must report. If this de- 
mand is acted upon promptly, the market will not be long 
suspended. Until the Government raises this ban all trading 
in.spot canned foods must be avoided by first hands—that is 
by the canners. We understand that the jobbers or whole- 
salers have not been so banned. ; 

The second, and probably considered vastly more im- 
portant consideration, has been the ruling of the Government 
upon the price to be paid the growers for contract tomatoes 
or any tomatoes used to fill orders for the Government. This 
ruling was announced February 28th, and reads as follows: 


“In all industries the Army and the Navy are 
operating under well-recognized principles in se- 
curing reasonable prices as applying to all war re- 
quirements. 

“In connection with the tenders on tomatoes 
Army -and the Navy state that they are unwarranted 
in making any rulings for canned tomatoes, ketchups, 


or other tomato products based on raw material 
prices in excess of the following: 


“Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey, $21 per ton; Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, $18; 
New York and Michigan, $20; Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, $20; Missouri, Washington, 
Colorado, Utah, California, New Mexico and Ken- 
tucky, $15. 


“Further, they do not believe that the other 
elements of the cost of canning or packing should 


be permitted to result in an unreasonable price for 
the canned product.” 


As stated, these are maximum prices covering the great 


Tri-State tomato canning region and all others, and every- 
thing considered, are very fair to the growers. It will be 
a decided disappointment to many growers in the Tri-States 
who had been looking for a repetiton of last year’s run-away 
market. Some here have expected not less than $1 per 
bushel, which is equivalent to $30 per ton, and we believe 
contracts have been made at this price. On such goods as are 
supplied the Government the canners will not be allowed to 
pay such prices; and we very seriously question if the Gov- 
ernment will permit the canners to pay higher prices than 
the maximum, for the goods to be used by the consumers. The 
Government does not intend allowing a cost-plus condition in 
food production this coming season; thereby permitting a can- 
ner to pay any old price for his product, just so that he can 
show, or prove the payment of such prices, and in that man- 
ner running his costs to high figures. Fair and reasonable 
profits are going to rule with the growers as well as with the 
manufacturers, as we have contended all along, and the in- 


ustry may now settle back in this conviction, satisfied that 
it will be the rule. 


Other sections will avoid such troubles with their grow- 
ers, as prices much lower than this were offered by the grow- 
ers, and contracts with the canners were made. Utah started 
at $12 per ton, and then had to advance prices to $15 under 
the pressure of Eastern higher prices. California did the 
same, and after signing contracts the growers were approached 
by outside interests, one prominent packer mentioning the 
activities of State Market Controller Weinstock, as going 
among the growers and urging them to raise their tomato 
prices to $20 per ton. The Government has ascertained the 
cost of growing tomatoes in every section, and it takes into 
‘ consideration the yields per acre in making its maximum 

prices to the growers. Under such conditions as these Far 
Western States are able to produce above 9 tons to the acre 
on the general average, compared with 3 tons in the Tri- 
State, we expected to see their maximum price set at not 
above $15, and possibly as low as $12 per ton. It will be 
recalled the tomato canners of the Pacific Coast were allowed 
a very much lower price on Government orders than the price 


allowed to Eastern canners, and so with tomato growing con- 
tracts. 


This setting of a maximum price on tomato contracts will 
clear the situation materially for the tomato canners. The first 
effect upon the growers of this Tri-State territory, however, 
will be to cause them to decline to grow. This will pass 
away with time, however, for they will realize that the price, 
as compared with $15 last year, is a very good one, and that 
they can make good money at it. And so the tomatoes will 
go into the ground. 


And as they further realize that this means the top of 
the market price, and that if they grow as free-lances they 
may have to take lower prices, if the crop is a good one, and 
that they cannot get better prices under any conditions, they 
will be anxious to contract. As soon as the first shock passes 
the growers will be willing to contract, where heretofore they 
have been unwilling. 

Rumor says that the time when tenders on tomatoes may 
be made to the Government has been again extended. We 
have no official notification of this, up to the time of going to 
press; but it would seem plausible, from the fact that tenders 
based upon prices above those mentioned for tomatoes, can- 
not be considered. You might save yourself time by figuring 
your costs over again on this basis and incidentally pruning 
other items of cost where you know they can be pruned, for 
it must be observed that this most recent ruling also says: 
“Further, they do not believe that the other elements of the 
cost of canning or packing should be permitted to result in 
an unreasonable price for the canned product.’’ A word to 
the wise is sufficient. Just drop theory and let your honest 


opinion guide you—and there will be no trouble with the 
“tender” you make the Government. 
knows. 


For the Government 
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The situation as to the growing of corn and pea crops 
is a little different to that of tomatoes, but we expect to hear 
demands from these canners for maximum prices on their 
crops, and they would seem to need the same kind of sober- 
ing action, as regards their growers. The country is begin- 
ning to wake up to the fact that “fair and reasonable profits” 
means no profiteering of any sort, be the excuse ever so pluas- 
ible. Fortunately ‘figures won’t lie, even if liars will figure,” 
and the Government did not secure the finest accountants in 
the world, and in big numbers, without a purpose. The man 
who brings his pet theories up against the cold points of these 
experts’ pencils, experiences a fobering shock not soon for- 
gotten; because he awakens to the fact that he has been fool- 
ing himsif. Or, on the other hand, experiences the sensation 
of being caught, apparently, trying to put something across, 
and which is even more uncomfortable and disconcerting. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
By Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 
G. Stewart Henderson, Chief Clerk 


The Director General of Railroads has requested the car- 
riers, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, to file 
tariffs containing the following uniform rule and regulations 


_ to govern the marking of less than carload freight: 


Section 1.—Freight, when delivered to carriers to be 
transported at less than carload or any quantity ratings, must 
be marked in accordance with the following requirements and 
specifications, except as provided in Section 2 (b) of this rule 
or otherwise provided is specific items in this classification or 
in the Interstae Commerce Commisson’s regulatons for the 
transportation of dangerous articles other than explosives by 
freight. If these requirements and specifications are not com- 
plied with, freight will not be accepted for transportation. 


Section 2.—(a) Each papckage, bundle or loose piece of 
freight must be plainly,_legibly and durably marked by brush, 
stencil, marking crayon (not chalk), rubber type, metal type, 
pasted label, tag, or other method which provides marks equally 
plain, legible and durable, showing the:name of only one 
consignee, and of only one station, town or city and state to 
which destined. 


When consigned to a place of which there are two or 
more of the same name in the same state, the name of the 
county must also be shown. 


When consigned to a place not located on the line of a 
carrier, it must also be marked with the name of the station 
at which consignee will accept delivery. 


When consigned ‘‘To Order,” it must be so marked, and 
further marked with an identifying symbol or number which 
must be shown on shipping order and bill of lading. 

Labels must be securely attached with glue or equally 
good adhesive. 

Tags must be made of metal, leather, cloth, or rope 
stock or sulphite, fibre tag board sufficiently strong and dur- 
able to withstand the wear and tear incident to transportation; 
and 

When such cloth or board tag is tied to any bag, bale, 
bundle or piece of freight, it must be securely attached through 
a reinforced eyelet. 


Tags used to mark wooden pieces or wooden containers 
must be fastened at all corners and center with large-headed 
tacks or tag fasteners; 

Tags may be tied to wooden pieces when the freight would 
be injured by the use of tacks or tag fasteners. 


Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must -be se- 
curely attached by strong-cord or wire, except that when 
tied to bundles or pieces of metal they must be securely at- 
tached by strong wire or strong tarred cord. 

(b) A shipment that fully occupies the visible capacity 
of a car, or that weighs 24,000 Ibs. or more, when shipped 
from one station, in or on one car, in one day, by one shipper 
for delivery to one consignee at one destination, need not be 
marked. 

(c) The marks on bundles, packages or pieces must be 
compared with the shipping order or bill of lading, and cor- 
rections, if necessary, made by the shipper or his representa- 
tive before receipt is signed. 

(d) Old consignment marks must be removed or effaced. 

(e) Freight in excess of full cars must be marked as 
required for less freight than carload freight. 
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Century Canning 
Machinery 


bi want to explain and show you the many advantages and essential points of 
The “ 20th CENTURY” WAY, how it will eliminate all unnesessary waste, 
how it will speed up your production; all with the minutest accuracy. Invariably it 
means increased profits. 


All these facts have been proven by some of the country’s 
largest and shrewdest canners’ who place “20th CENTURY” 
Machinery in a class 2nd to none. We know we can do for 
you what these machines are doing for their users. Give us a 
chance to prove it. It costs you nothing. Write for information, 


“20th CENTURY” 


Bulk Goods 
Filler 
and Syruper 


20th CENTURY 


MACHINERY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CANNING DIVISION 


“20th 
CENTURY” 
Bulk Goods Filler 
and Syruper > 

Measures with the 
utmost accuracy. 
Can be operated ata 
speed up to 120 cans 
per minute. Both 
machines can be 
operated independ- 
ently if desired. 
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SEATTLE MARKET" 


All the Stocks on the Pacific Coast Commandeered by the Gov- 
ernment—Enough Salmon to Supply Government Needs 
—tThis is the Season of Heaviest Consumption— 

Next Pack May Also Be Commandeered— 

Number of Salmon Canneries Limited. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Seattle, March 1, 1918. 

Salmon—This has been a memorable week in the canned 
salmon industry. It has been an important week in that it saw 
all of the remaining stocks of canned salmon commandeered by 
the Government. The packers generally had not anticipated this 
move and naturally the announcement came as a great surprise. 
The order as it now stands stipulates that the canners are 
not to dispose of any of their salmon until the Government has 
obtained 300,000 cases of fish, which it needs. The order was 
issued by E. B. Deming, of Bellingham, Federal salmon admin- 
istrator for this district. It appears likely from what can be 
learned that there is considerably more than 300,000 cases of 
canned salmon in packers hands on the Coast and that the 
balance of stocks after the Government gets what it wants, 
will be offered to the public again. Some packers estimate the 


visible supply of canned fish here on the coast at present at 
around 500,000 cases. 


Another feature of the order is that it eliminates the job- 
ber from the transaction. For some time past the Govern- 
ment has been buying canned salmon from middlemen. It is 
current talk in canned salmon circles that the Government had 
difficulty in getting fish rapidly enough from the jobbers and 
finally decided to go direct to the packers for its supply. 

The order will not interfere with retailers’ stock. Re- 
tailers will be permitted to dispose of what cannéd salmon they 
have on hand, but they will be unable to replenish these stocks 
unless the Government relinquishes its rights to the stock still 
in packers hands. The period of heaviest canned salmon con- 
sumption is here and should the Government decide to take all 
of the fish still unsold, the general public will not have much 
canned salmon during the coming spring and summer. New 
fish will not be available until well into July and then not in 
quantities that will anywhere near meet requirements. It 
will be fall before depleted stocks on grocers shelves could be 
replenished providing, of course, that the war is still in progress 
and the Government decides to let the 1918 salmon pack pass 
into the hands of the general public. What is more likely to 
happen is that the Government will commandeer the entire 
1918 pack in Alaska, Puget Sound and Columbia River. This 
would occasion no great surprise on the part of packers, many 
of whom have long realized that they are asa matter of fact 
now and for some time have been practically under Government 
management, but they do not wish it otherwise, so long as the 


product they pack will be of value and assistance to the coun- 
try in winning the war. 


Fifteen salmon canneries have so far been licensed to op- 
erate during the coming season. The Food Administration has 
issued permits to the following: Knight Island plant of the 
Kenai Packing Company; Lisianski plant of the Lisianski Pack- 
ing Company; Fort Althorp cannery of the Deep Sea Salmon 
Company; Sitka plant of the Pyramid Packing Company; Cape 
Fanshaw plant of the Alaska Sanitary Packing Company; Tana- 
kee plant of the Columbia Salmon Company; Chatham Strait 
plant of the Hidden Inlet Packing Company; Pybus Bay plant 
of the Pyhus Bay Packing Company; Mary Island plant of the 
Southern Alaska Canning Company; Naknek plant of the North- 


western Fisheries Company; Andreagski plant of the Carlisle 
Packing Company; Alitak Bay plant of the Alitak Packing 
Company; Idaho Inlet plant of Henry Shattuck. 


THE CANNING 


TRADE 


A permit has also been issued by the Food Administration 
to Thirsted & Ross for the operation of a clam cannery at 
Cordova, Alaska. 

R. R. Robinson, vice president and manager of the Salinas 
Fisheries Company of Anacortes, was in Seattle last week and 
discussed coming season plans and possibilities. Mr. Robinson 
said that the action of the Government in limiting the number 
of salmon canneries that will be permitted to operate during 
the coming season will be a splendid thing. He stated that it 
will mean, among other things, that no more canneries will be 
permitted to run than the tin and can factories will be able to 
provide containers for. He declared that had all of the can- 
neries planned for Alaska have been operated in 1918 there 
would have been a severe shortage of supplies and labor. 
Labor, Mr. Robinson believes, will be fairly plentiful, at least 
he looks for no great trouble on this score. 

P. E. Harris, the well-known Alaska salmon canner, has 
sent north two cannery tenders with supplies. This marks 
about the earliest shipment of cannery supplies ever known 
here. The supplies will go to Bristol Bay points, where the 
season. does not, as a rule, open until about June ist. The 
Harris plant will be ready to start before June 1st if the sea- 
son should happen to be early. Mr. Harris is also anxious to 
get his supplies north before the spring rush commences. 

Word came from San Francisco this week that the Alaska 
Packers’ Association was having trouble in making contracts 
for its 1918 labor supply, and that the threat had been made 
that if an agreement could not be reached many Alaska can- 
neries would remain closed during the summer. The cannery 
operators maintained that they cannot pay the wages demanded 
by the fishermen’s union. Packers here believe that the dif- 
ferences will be arbitrated if they cannot be settled in any other 


way. “SALMON.” 


As Brokers View the Market 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., March 2, 1918. 

The Government last week asked the canners to make 
tenders of their holdings of tomatoes and other canned foods, 
which was done, and on last Thursday the canners were re- 
quested to hold their tomatoes, corn, peas and salmon for 
shipping directions from the Food Administration. Until these 
instructions are withdrawn, or modified, the canners will not 
feel free to make further sales of the articles named, and 
will loyally support the Government in any movement that 
will help win the war. The canners have irrevocably placed: 
themselves on record to that end at their various conventions, 
and on the Canned Goods Exchange in Baltimore. Pos- 
sibly, permits to make sales and shipments may be obtained 
in a week or two, but for the present orders will have to be 
submitted with that proviso. Of course, prompt shipment 
can be made of the articles that are not under license con- 
‘trol, where there is no distinct rule to the contrary. The 
developments during the next week or two will be of special 
interest. 

Absolutely nothing doing in tomaotes for future delivery. 
Neither the canner nor the jobber is ready to come together 
on a fixed price basis, and a contract on the S. A. P. plan is 
simply a scrap of paper. It is advisable to await more settled 
conditions before taking the plunge. There will be plenty 
of opportunities to buy future tomatoes. 

Spot tomatoes were again active this week, and business 
in them was moving along smoothly until Thursday, when the 
news from Washington caused the canners to withdraw their 
offerings until it can be ascertained whether permits to make 
sales can be obtained. There are jobbers of tomatoes who 
are prepared to sell them in carlots, under the Government 
rules and regulations, and we can take care of orders sent us. 
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until they are sold or withdrawn. There will be a strong 
demand for tomatoes to take care of the spring trade. 

Spinach, string beans, stringless beans, sweet potatoes 
and peas were moving out this week and there will-be almost 
a general clean-up of them before the next cauning season for 
each article rolls around. Keep your stocks in a comfortable 
position for the next ninety days. 

Pears and apples were fairly active during the week. 
Apples will be sold out shortly. Peaches are dull but firm. 
There is nothing doing in berries, cherries and pineapplpes, 
because there are none of them here to handle, being the 
closest clean-up ever before known at this time of the year. 

A couple more weeks of mild weather and there may be 
some raw oysters arrive for our canners to work on, but it will 
cost very high to pack them. The spot stocks are almost noth- 
ing. Crushed oyster shells for poultry have advanced a peg 
on account of light supply. 

THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., March 1, 1918. 

Tomatoes—Spot stocks are getting pretty well cleaned up. 
It is almost impossible to find a packer who has more than a 
car or two unsold, and in most instances, they are entirely sold 
out. 

Nearly every mail brings us an inquiry or order subject 
to approval of price for future tomatoes or corn. We regret, 
however, that we are not in a position to entertain any orders 
for futures under any conditions at present. Until the prices 
which the packers will have to pay for raw stock are settled, 
there will be no disposition to sell futures. When the market 


opens up we hope that all the S. A. P. orders that have been 
tendered us, will develop into actual orders. 

Swéet Potatoes—The market on sweet potatoes has ad- 
vanced to $1.85 per doz. on No. 3 standards, and there are very 


few lots left. 
C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


WEEKLY REPORT ON CONDITION OF TRUCK CROPS. 
United, States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C., February 26, 1918. 

Condition of truck crops for week ending February 23, 
1918, as reported to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, by telegraph, by assistant 
truck crop specialists in California, Louisiana and Florida, and 
specially selected agents in Texas and Alabama. The corre- 
spondents were requested to estimate the condition on the 
basis of 100 representing a normal condition. The results of 
the tabulation of the replies are given below: 

VIRGINIA—Norfolk Section: The condition of kale is 
reported as 50 per cent of normal, as compared with 50 per 
cent on February 16, and spinach 50 per cent, as compared with 
50 per cent on February 16. The Siberian variety of kale is 
improving rapidly, but the Scotch variety is practically gone. 


Spinach is improving and the movement will start about the 
middle of March with indications for about 60 per cent of a 
crop. Reports state that the cabbage crop will be about 85 
per cent of normal, and the plants do not appear to have suf- 
fered as much from the past freezes as at first thought. Pota- 
toes are being planted as rapidly as labor conditions will per- 
mit and reports still continue to state that the potato crop, 
as well as all other truck will be cut from 25 to 50 per cent 
due to labor transportaion conditions. 


(Continued on Page 67, Column 2) 
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Patented 


EK. W. BLISS 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss High Speed Top and Bottom Presses 


Perfect Work and Maximum Output 


Simplicity is the basis of this entirely automatic machine. 
are no valves to leak or clog, nor is there any air compressor re- 
It handles ends from 2 to 5 inches extreme diameter of 
We build this machine in a larger size, No. 2, which takes 
ends from 4 to 9 inches extreme diameter of flange. 


When these machines are to be operated in cold climates, they may 
be arranged with a mixing pot which is used as a container for 
the compound, also to keep it at the proper consistency for im- 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. 


There 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Convention Blamed for Two Weeks’ Vacation—All Lines of 
Goods in Strong Demand, But Light Supply—The 
Market Must Wait on Government 
Action—Notes of Interest. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago, March 1, 1918. 

An Apology and a Promise—Somebody asked me what 
had become of the Wrangler letter from Chicago for two weeks 
past, and I merely asked him if he did not know that there 
had been a National Canners’ Convention at Boston, and he 
repliped, Oh! I understand! His tone and manner were both 
unkind and sarcastic, but, like Eva Tanguay, “I don’t care.” 

How could any one be expected to write up the Chicago 
Market when there was no market, because all the brokers and 
nearly all the buyers were in Boston at the big convention, and 
when Wrangler himself was also in Boston at the convention. 

I, of course, could have written something about the Chi- 
cago market, even while in Boston, as I heard from it by wire 
two or three times a day, but who could write when 3,400 good 
fellows were seething and boiling all around him, and when 
Barett and Deming and Cobb and Numsen and Gorrell and 
Meehan and Conover and Gerber and Dickinson and Beadell 
and Hagemann and Shook and Fromm and Eldridge and Judge 
and Howland and White and Dickens and Moore and Keevers 
and a hundred other good fellows kept shaking hands with 
him and pestering him? The promise is that I won’t go to 
another National Canners’ Convention for a year. 

The Convention—It was the finest in many respects we 
have ever held, and there were more good addresses, more well 
dressed and well behaved men, more elegantly dressed and 
beautiful women, more real quiet and dignified enjoyment of 
the occasion, less discomfort and less complaint and more 
dyed-in-the-wool and unfading American patriotism at the Na- 
tional Canners’ Convention in Boston than I have ever found 
at any convention I have ever attended, and I have been to 
nearly all of them since Heck’s grandfather was a pup. 

Another Excuse—lI nearly forgot that I had another good 
excuse for not writing the Chicago market last week i had 
to stop at Greenwich, Conn., to see Virginia Roberts, my new 
three months old granddaughter, whom I had never given the 
“once over.” 

Her daddy is Richard Roberts, of the National City Bank 
‘of New York City, who came from Landover, in Maryland, 
and belongs to the canning family of that State. I wanted to 
see if she looked like me, and am pleased to say that she does 
not, which is much to her credit. 

She looks like Mrs. Wrangler, her grandmother, and is 
the prettiest baby I ever saw. They were trying to Hooverize 
her by switching her onto condensed milk, but she would not 
‘stand for it, and kept me awake most of the two nights I was 
there, yelling for the unsterilized product to which she was 
accustomed, and raising her objection to taking food out of a 
bottle. 

Canned Tomatoes—This market is very low in stock of 
canned tomatoes in twos and threes standards, and wholesale 
buyers are pushing the brokers to find them desirable and at- 
tractive lots, and the brokers are experiencing great difficulty 
in doing so. 

Missouri has sold out and Indiana has been out of stock 
for some time, and there are no offerings anywhere in the 
Central West. It is of no use to quote the second hand offer- 
ings as they are unimportant and the difficulties surrounding 
the resales are such that they have practically ceased. 

The naming of a maximum price to growers of tomatoes 
may open the future market and set business going once more. 

Canned Corn—All desirable offerings in canned corn from 
first hands were snapped up by the buyers at $1.50 f. o. b. 
cannery for Western standard and upward. Some extra stand- 
ard was bought this week at $1.65 cannery, but the movement 
is irregular and unimportant because of the lack of offerings 
which are now suspended. 

Canned Peas—The market is still very irregular, owing 
to the fact that wholesale grocers are still selling their early 
‘bought stocks at ‘‘a reasonable profit over original cost, with- 
out regard to replacement value,” and this situation as de- 
scribed renders the quoting of a market price impossible. 

The East is asking for peas of nearly all kinds and grades, 
but brokers are finding much trouble in furnishing or finding 
any first hand offerings. 
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Cansed Pumpkin—The holdings of canned pumpkin in 
first hands in the Central West are gradually fading away and 
going into consumption. The Federal Government has been 
taking up some good lots of standard thrées in order to give 
the boys in the cantonments pumpkin pie, and this article is 
no longer being urged upon the market. Several lots of twos 
and tens have recently changed hands and the market is in 
strong shape. 

Canned Kraut.—tThe offerings of canned kraut are more 
numerous now that the weather has moderated and the vats 
are thawing out so that krout may be canned. I note a some- 
what easier feeling and more pressure to sell. 

alifornia Fruits—There is considerable inquiry for the 
better grades of twos and a half canned California fruits, es- 
pecially for peaches, white cherries and pears. 

The stocks on the coast are negligible and consist chiefly 
of broken assortments of purchases which buyers have failed 
to order shipped and which the canners are therefore reselling 
in order to clear out their warehouses. ; 


Canned Apples—The high prices at which apples have been 
sold are retarding the demand and the bakers are turning to 
a — of the cold storage stock in barrels, which has de- 
clined. 

This has brought out from hiding a number of lots of 
canned apples, and I have heard of prices on choice Michigan 
and Pennsylavania canned apples in number ten cans much 
lower than the highest point reached in December. I under- 
stand that some choice Michigan were sold at $4.50 the dozen 
less freight to Chicago. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


George Drake, for many years secretary of the Western 
Canners’ Association, and known to every one in the canned 
foods industry, has got back into the game once more, and 
has taken the managership of the Central States Canning 
Company, of Indianapolis. 


It is a fine cannery and is well located for the canning of 
tomatoes, peas, pumpkin and winter packed goods. The plant 
is located at Southport, a suburb of Indianapolis, and is up 
to date. George Drake knows how to pack the quality in the 
can and to make a profit for his stock holders, and a great 
many people know it. The Louis Hifler Company will sell his 
output in all of their offices. 


Wilson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, have erected 
a new building at Forty-first and Ashland avenues, adjoining 
their general offices, for the housing of the offices of their 
canned food department. It is commodious, well ventilated 
and lighted, and is equipped with every modern, practical and 
— convenience for buying, testing and selling canned 
oods. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company has ad- 
vised the trade that the buying for their stores in the Central 
West will hereafer be done at-their Thirty-ninth street whole- 
sale house in Chicago, by Mr. Louis Hecht, who has been in 
charge of their local buying for some time in Chicago. Mr. 
Hecht is a thoroughly competent and able buyer. 

Mr. A. F. Pfeiffer, who was assistant to W. T. P. Wardrop, 
canned foods department manager for Armour & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, has been promoted to the position of 
manager, Mr. Wardrop having retired. The duties are not 
new to Mr. Pfeiffer, as he has been practically filling the posi- 
tion for some time past. His ability is the result of long ex- 
perience and natural qualifications of the highest mercantile 
order, coupled with an agreeable personality. 

I cannot refrain from referring to the members of The 
Boston Merchandise Brokers’ Association, and their fine hand- 
ling of the affairs of the convention. * There was not a hitch or 
a wrinkle or a frown or a fumble during the entire week of 
the convention. There was no fussy supervision and no 
worry. 

Everything ran along as steadily as a grandfather’ 
one of the thousand dollar kind, with 
dinner they arranged for the brokers was attended by about 
four hundred, all the room would accommodate, and was per- 
fectly arranged. You should have heard that crowd sing 
“Over There—Over There.” If the Kaiser could have heard 
them he would have thought it was a new kind of barrage, and 
would have crawled into a bomb proof hole. 

The National Food Administration Board has wired all 
the packers at the Stock Yards, Chicago, instructing them to 
report by wire all canned corn, peas, tomatoes and salmon held 
by them anywhere in the United States in lots of 100 or more 
cases, and to stop all sales of same until further advised. It 
is inferred that the Government wants to commandeer such 
supplies for use of the Army. The wholesale grocers have 
received no such instructions. WRANGLER. 
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String Bean Machinery 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, Cutting and Filling 
BEANS well cleaned and packed bring prices that show 
satisfactory profits to the Canner. 
Our sales to the up-to-date Packers show we have the 
machines that make them money. fin 


REPEAT ORDERS SHOW SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Green Pea Machines 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, have never been equalled. 
Our Briners, Elevators, Picking Tables are so generally 
used as to be called standard. | 


THESE ARE THE PROFIT MAKERS FOR Rone 


. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 
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NEW YORK MARKET) 


Men Go About As If They Were Actually Doing Some Busi- 
ness—Supplies Here Dwindled Down Very Low—Gov- 
ment’s Commandeer Worrying Traders—Tomato 
Supplies About Gone—All Lines Must Wait 
Outcome of the Government’s Action. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, March 1, 1918. 

The Market—It would be hard to discover anything that 
approaches the appearance of a market. Yet, the canned foods 
men go to their offices each day, talk over possibilities of the 
future and hope for changes which will bring about good bus- 
iness before long. But when asked about conditions they 
have to admit that all supplies are running light, with some 
articles already exhausted and a number of the big staples 
decreasing perilously near to exhaustion. Some are somewhat 
disturbed by this conditions, wondering what the effect will be 
in the future if it is no longer possible to obtain goods. Some 
fear that he supplies are insufficient to carry them through 
to the next pack and that they will have no means of obtaining 
goods with which to fill orders. In other words, exhaustion of 
stocks promises to actually drive some interests out of busi- 
ness, unless unexpected supplies are uncovered. The Govern- 


ment has already commandeered every case of canned foods, . 


including salmon of whatever variety remaining unsold. With 
such a prospect confronting them the outlook is not entirely 
satisfactory. Some are disposed to view the situation with 
more alarm than others, but it is undoubtedly true that all 
feel some trepidation and are devoting considerable time to 
considering what the outcome may be. Few canners have 
yet named future prices, but it is necessary to do something 
and orders are now being placed subject to approval of price 
when made. This has become of considerable importance 
during the past few days and about everything is included in 
the tentative deals. Jobbers are not anxious to undertake 
anything of this sort, but realizing that something must be 
done they have started business this way. What will come 
of it no one can guess. The task of finding sufficient sup- 
plies to satisfy Government requirements and the civilian de- 
mand, too, is going to cause somebody difficulty before the 
’ next season ends. But it must be done, and that is all there is 
to it. 

Tomatoes.—The market is rapidly cleaning up and if the 
present rate of movement continues, with no fresh supplies 
coming in, before the next harvest the market will be entirely 
bare, a condition which has never existed since tomatoes were 
put in cans in a commercial way. Full standard Maryland No. 
3s are held firmly at $2.00, yet it is little more than nominal 
in the absence of important business. No. 2s are quoted at 
$1.45 and No. 10s at $7.35, with not much interest shown in 
these last two sizes. Buyers would be glad to get more No. 3s 
but they cannot find them. LEither holders are down to their 
last cases, or else they are certain of the future asd refuse 
to offer. It may not be easy to decide just what is .right. 
However, it is almost impossible to get tomatoes, and as the 
season progresses the supply must necessarily grow smaller. 
The future can only be guessed. Few are in position to at- 
tempt accurate predictions. So far as the present season goes 
every available can is wanted, and some fear that supplies will 
run short before the new pack is ready for distribution, even 
if the government does not clean them up. Meanwhile, what 
the new pack is likely to be is a question which none have yet 
attempted to decide. Therefore, it is unwise to make pre- 
dictions. California No. 2%s are held at $1.70 and No. 10s 
at $6.00, but not much is moving in either one because of the 
conservatism of holders. 

Corn.—lIt was said in the market that not a sale had been 
made this week. Whether that is to be taken literally, or 
whether -it means a sale of any importance, is a question, per- 
haps, but it eVidently indicates a situation almost unprece- 
dented. If sales are insufficient to be talked about it is dull 
for holders and buyers alike. New York State standards are 
quoted at $2.00, and fancy at $2.10. Maine is held at $2.25, 
with no movement. Not a holder made an offering this week, 
it is said. Maryland Maine style is firm at $1.80, while West- 
ern stock is steady at $1.80. Nothing has been done about 
futures as yet. The present season’s supply will no more than 
last through to the new season, and some profess to think that 
it will be exhausted before the new pack is ready. Futures 
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are still an unknown quantity, though subject to approval of 
price orders are accepted. In the Nothern sections the fields 
are still buried under heavy snow and the weather is so cold 
it doesn’t settle very fast. In other sections not much has 
been done about acreage, but it is clear that someone will 
have to move before long, else the crop will certainly fall be- 
low requirements. It may anyway, but a move to determine it 
would be helpful. 

Peas.—Not many were offered, —latter part of week 
none at all. Holders were more or less uncertain about what 
to do with the remainder of their stocks, while buyers are 
equally nervous about placing orders. Whether or not the 
supply will last through will have to be determined by events. 
But it is apparent that no surplus will remain, even though 
they manage to get through. No move is made yet to es- 
tablish a standard price for futures, but orders are accepted 
subject to approval of price, and a good deal of business has 
been booked in this way. The Government requirement will 
be heavy, but as yet not much has been said about acreage. 
The disagreeable weather of the past few weeks has disturebd 
the serentity of the leaders of the business and they have hesi- 
tated to act. It is understood that something definite is to 
be done before long. 


Beans—Not much business is reported in baked beans, 
largely because none are left to do business in. The sale is 
restricted by lack of supplies, which are understood to be prac- 
tically exhausted. Conditions favor holders, but movement is 
slow in the small stocks left. String beans remain about as 
they have been, with no sales beyond current requirements. 
The situation is understood to presage difficulty for buyers in 
the near future. What is to be done about goods for future 
delivery no one knows, but it is said that few are anxious to 
operate at present. 

Asparagus—Supplies are becoming scarce and while no 
change has been made in prices all holders are firm in their 
bows and concessions are becoming increasingly difficult to 
n. 

Fruits—No offerings are reported from first hands. Be- 
lated arrivals are coming in slowly. Some have been four 
months on the road. But these are all sold to arrive, and 
nothing is available for the general market. The Government 
has taken all surplus and some that would have gone to 
civilian purchasers under normal conditions. What the future 
will bring is a question no one can predict. It is said that 
California expects a record pack since its crop outlook was 
never better. The situation offers no other promising indica- 
tion. 

Salmon—tThe only supplies now available are what happen 
to be in jobbers’ hands. The Government has taken every- 
thing not actually in retailers’ hands in red Alaska, medium 
red and pinks, and some express the opinion that it will shortly 
come into market and take everything except what is held for 
distribution by retailers. The effect of such a complete com- 
mandeering of supplies would be to put all jobbers out of 
business until the new pack is ready for delivery. More- 
over, it is said that the Government is watching the salmon 
situation very closely this season and some packers will be 
unable to obtain licenses to open their canneries. These are 
under control of the Food Administration, and where that ad- 
ministration deems it best licenses are withheld. Alaska red 
is held nominally at $2.65, with medium reds at $2.30, and 
pinks at $1.90. Few holders dare say what they expect, and 
no one can offer further goods in these grades. It is said that 
the market has been quiet and that consumption has declined 
perceptibly of late. 

Sardines—The Kelley-Clarke Company says that the sar- 
dine situation in California is very strong and it is equally a 
fact that it is strong in Maine. The demand for home dis- 
tribution is good and in addition requests for supplies are com- 
ing from England, Australia, South America and elsewhere. 
In Maine goods prices remain as they have been, with little or 
no interest beyond satisfying immediate requirements. These 
are supposed to be partially filled at least, but movement seems 
to be uncertain and confined to the daily demand from dealers 
who are merely keeping up their stocks until they can decide 
what else to do. Retailers show little interest and the outlook 
doesn’t encourage increased business. 

Tuna—tThe Kelley-Clarke Company say that the market 
remains firm and that supplies are short, the same as they 
have always been. No year ever saw sufficient of this favorite 
fish packed. Foreign buyers have taken considerable quan- 
tities and would be glad to get more, if available. Movement 


is now in small lots chiefly, but prices are firmly held and the 
tendency is upward. 

Oysters—Little change in the general situation is reported 
and most holders are indifferent. 
limited. 


Inquiry seems to be very 
HUDSON. 
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COMPLETE COURSE CANNING” 


Contains practical instructions for hermetically 
sealing foods in tin or glass and preserving 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, soups, etc. 


256 Pages 


Published and For Sale by 
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The Journal of the Canning Industry 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Recognized Text-Book of the 
Canned Foods Industry 


Also for sale by booksellers, newsdealers and supply houses catering to canners’ needs. 
The price is $5.00 per copy, cash with order. Postage paid to any part of the world by the 
publishers, when ordered direct. 
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THE 11th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association, The Machinery and Supplies Association, 


Sections of the National Canners’ Association. 


on 


BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 11-15, 1918 


Meeting of Baked Bean Section—Wax and Refugee Bean Section—Molasses 
and Syrup Section—Pea Section. - 


Judge Covington’s Masterful Address. 


THE CANNERS’ PART IN THIS WAR 


Why We Went to War—The Task Before Us—How the Canning Industry 
is Depended Upon—Inspirations Every Man in the Industry 
Should Feel. 


BY JUDGE J. HARRY COVINGTON, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Bench, District of Columbia, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very great pleasure 
indeed to be accorded the privilege of speaking to so important, as 
well as so distinguished, a body as the National Canners Association 
of America. And the fact is, as we judge people in the world today. 
one’s importance is vastly more vital and significant than his dis- 
tinction. There are distinguished men in various parts of the world— 
you may easily recall a number within the Central Empires—who are 
not at all important to the future of the world. I feel, too, that I am 
paying but a just tribute to the association representing the canned 
food trade of America when I say that the important work it is 
doing, and doing well, is thoroughly linked with the successful prose- 
cution of the great struggle in which we are now engaged as a nation. 


As I listened to the flattering introduction of my friend, President 
‘Burden, I almost felt, as if I might have the right to feel about myself 
much as did a prominent old governor of Maryland, according to the 
statement of his negro body servant. The Governor was really a big 
man intellectually, and he was a true member of the old slave-holding 
aristocracy. He was able, he was courteous, but at the same time he 
was pompous and opinionated. His negro body servant, Tim, had lived 
with him for a long time; in fact, he had been born on the Governor’s 
place. A man who had seen the Governor several times without having 
met him, asked Tim one day what sort of a man he really was, Tim 
said, “I tell you, sir. I loves him, and I looks up to him. He treats 
me all right, but the ’Guvner’ he don’t think no harm of hisself.” 
However, I regained my balance concerning myself when I quickly 
bethought me that Burden was simply exhibiting that gentle diplomacy 
which is so much a part of him. 


You are gathered together in convention at a time of profound 
import to the future of the world. And if there is anything in the 
theory that inspiration is gathered from the glorious past history and 
environment of a place where present action is to be moulded, the se- 
lection of your convention city was characterized by a patriotic vision. 
Here in this New England city you stand upon hallowed ground. Amid 
the many spots upon which were made contributions to the nationai 
spirit which was to give America birth, one place stands out pregnant 
with significance today. As I strolled about the streets this afternoon, 
I came upon it—the Old South Meeting Hovse, down yonder in the 
heart of old Boston. It was the place where Samuel Adams and his 
fellow rebels against the arbitrary power of George III. gathered in 
their town meetings, and month after month, yea, year after year, 
with the fires of intelligent radicalism burning in their hearts, spread 
to all the colonies the sentiment and determination for a new nation 
in this hemisphere, the creed of which should be liberty, equality of 
humanity. Literally from the cry of liberty there first raised, there 
came the inspiring declaration that the despotism of Europe had no 
place on these western shores of the Atlantic. 

Brave deeds have always followed inspiring words to bring to full 
fruitition the hopes of a people for human liberty. Almost within 
cannon sound of us is Lexington, where, filled with the valiant spirit 
which was chrystallized by the sentiments of Adams and his com- 
patriots, loyal sons of freedom fired the shots which gave birth to a 
new nation, and which echo yet around the world to herald the advance 
of the hosts of humanity. Indeed, it is the spirit of those shots that 


is with our boys who for the first time in American history are on 
European soil under the American flag; it is the spirit of those shots 
that has sent America into the great European conflict to assure the 
destruction of the diabolical autocracy of the Kaiser and to preserve 
a civilization of liberty and humanity. 


So, my friends, if there be anything in the inspiration of hal- 
And, vigorous and self-reliant as we 


lowed ground, you have it here. 


are, we yet want inspiration at this moment to surpass even our 


glorious ancestors. This great peace-loving nation of ours is at war. 
Ik matters little now the causes of that war; no man now measures 
his loyalty by his estimate of the righteousness of the war. We are 
in it, and it is merely a question of how completely and successfully 
we can go through to the bitter end. 


I wish I could agree with what President Burden has said about 
the pressure for food in Europe as a cause for this war. But if I read 
history aright, no such world conflagration as now menaces civilization 
has ever come simply as a result of the material needs of a people. 
This war came from a deeper cause; it came from the determination 
of the German ruling classes to fasten their brutal and autocratic sys- 
tem upon the world. And this war will end when the quickened soul 
of the masses of Europe, along with the people of America, determine 
that there shall no longer be government without representation, no 
longer be government existing by military force, and no longer be 
- eaaed imperiously imposed upon people by a privileged ruling 
class. 
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Everyone, I fancy, knows the accumulated instances of German 
aggression and German infamy which made America’s entrance into 
the war inevitable. Yet I recall that Balzac somewhere says that men 
appreciate the virtues of justice only when they have constantly felt 
the enormity of injustice. And I think it is worth while for us Amer- 
icans to recount to ourselves from time to time the recurring out- 
rages which made it certain that Germany was determined to test our 
national honor and menace our national safety, and by that recounting 
to keep spirit to have the iron in our souls to see the conflict through 
until Germany is completely crushed, no matter what the sacrifice. 

We know, my friends, how the President, that great man in the 
White House, sought to keep America free from the war in Europe. 
We did not want to fight Germany; we hoped that our rights and our 
safety and our honor might be assured, and our dominant democracy 
preserved as a hope for civilization in the future. And in the interest 
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of a neutrality of peace we endured many acts which offended our’ 


sense of international justice and infringed upon our rights. We had 
our ships sunk on the free and open seas of the world by the barbarous 
practices of the German submarine when we were still at peace with 
Germany. We had our factories blown up and our innocent men, 
women and children hurled into eternity by the hired assassins of 
Germany while with her we were still at peace. We had the security 
of our southern boundary plotted against and the diminution of our 
territory planned by German diplomats who sought to incite Mexico 
and Japan into hostile alliance against us while we were still at peace 
with Germany. We had seen Germany, at the very outbreak of the 
war in Europe, trample upon her solemn treaty as she ravaged, en- 
slaved and impoverished Belgium, whose territorial integrity she had 
pledged herself to protect; and when we nevertheless gave her the 
chance in 1916 once again to make and keep a pledge, we came to find 
that pledge, a very solemn one, to be humane in the sinking of neutral 
ships, ruthlessly and cynically broken at the earliest moment her ship- 
yards had builded submarines fast enough to make it worth while for 
a policy of cruel force to supercede a policy of honor. 


With all these developments which made Germany stand forth as 
the perfiidious bandit of the nations, it became clear that there was 
but one law for Germany—her will to rule. The President uses no 
idle words. In his war message he said the German Government had 
convinced us at last “that that government entertains no real friend- 
ship for us, and means to act against our peace and security at its 
own convenience.” He knew, from Germany’s intrigue and faithless- 
ness, from her brutality, from her philosophy and even her religion. 
from her belief in her destiny to world. dominion, that, if victorious 
in Europe, she would attempt to extend her power and influence, if 
not her actual rule, to America by waging a war upon us here on our 
own soil at a time when we would have no allies. And so we went 
to war, my friends, not alone to make the world safe for democracy, 
but to make America safe for Americans. 


The President, in his great and inspiring war message, said, ‘““The 
world must be made safe for democracy,” and straightway certain 
hypercritical persons, including both disloyal and unthinking pacifists, 
said we had gone into this terrible war for the extension of our gov- 
ernmental ideal in the world. But the President’s vision is that of 
the practical idealist. He knew, and his message rightly read said, 
that we were going to war to prevent the possibility that the barbarity 
in the ravage of Belgium, with her murdered children and outraged 
women, would be repeated on our own free American soil; he knew, 
and his message rang with the purpose, that we were going to war to 
make sure that devastated Poland, with her starved, crushed and 
crucified people, should have no paraliel bearing witness to German 
infamy in this land of ours; he knew, and the whole spirit of his 
words showed, that America stood forth as the world monument of 
democracy, and if Germany, diabolical and degraded in her whole 
philosophy of civilization, could crumble and crush the fabric of our 
democratic Government, the world would no longer be safe for democ- 
racy. And this great world statesman, peace loving and practical, 
knew that America must be safe and dominant in the world if de- 
mocracy, the hope for socially humane civilization, is to be safe. 


Beyond America’s entrance into the war, however, there is some- 
thing of even more solemn significance. America must be the deciding 
factor in its outcOme. Our allies, with courage undaunted, but with 
resources strained to the utmost, freely admit that their dependence 
is upon us, They look across the water to where liberty and humanity 
are enshrined in the heart of a great people, and confidently hold back 
the pressure of the modern hordes of Huns until the day when that 
great people with forces made resistless by freedom end the conflict. 


Germany will be a chastened country, her people will have a 
spirit of genuine humility and brotherly love, only when she is com- 
pletely vanquished. Her people, like the recanting infidel who by some 
great shock sees the radiant beauty of a peaceful Christianity, must 
see through the shock of crushing defeat the utter failure of their 
present philosophy of brutality and plunder before they embrace the 
humane civilization born of democratic ideals. There should be no 
hate for the truly penitent German, but even after the days of peace 
we want no hand of fellowship, no national good will of trade ex- 
tended to him, if we must have him sullen in submission to what he 
feels is but a temporary peace. And Germany will be completely van- 
quished, her leaders cast out, and her recanting people join with us in 
a world of humane peace and brotherly love only if democratic America 
is also efficient and prepared America, 


With the great responsibility resting upon America, we must face 
the situation frankly. Patriotic impulses in the mind alone do nothing 
at a time like this. America can do her part only through the unsel- 
fish sacrifice and self-denial of her countless citizens. The extreme 
effort of the country will be a successful one only when we pour into 
the common stream of international super-effort our own contribution 
of men and resources without stint. . 


I remember hearing, when he first came back from the war, that 
rather remarkable young American, Arthur Guy Empy, who wrote the 
widely read book, “Over the Top.”” He said a great many things that 
were trite, but he said one thing that struck home with me. I remem- 
ber that hé had given earnest of his willingness to fight the battles 
of democracy, himself an American, by entering the war in 1914 as a 
soldier in the English Army and remaining until he was mowed down 
by German bullets. The one thing that impressed him on his return 
home, he said, was the number of “lapel” Americans. He did not 
mean by that Americans who are Americans on the surface merely, 
Americans with the flag on their breasts and the love of Germany in 


their hearts. He meant something more insidiously dangerous. He 
said that the “lapel” Americans are the Americans who flaunt the flag 
and talk patriotism, whe stand on the street corners, in the hotel lob- 
bies, and elsewhere, uttering words of undying loyalty, but not show- 
ing in their deeds the slightest spirit of self-sacrifice, which means 
enlistment if young enough, or giving up of a considerable part of 
what they have, or making more supplies and better supplies for 
smaller business profits. And I say to you tonight, we are going to win 
this war only when that sort of a spirit of self-sacrifice gets into the 
hearts of the countless thousands of Americans. 

Every one gets an idea, when he is engaged in any all-absorbing 
work which is a part of a gigantic general enterprise, that his own 
particular part of the task is the one that really counts in the final 
result. One may talk with railroad men, with mine operators, with 
munition makers, with gun makers, with army clothing makers, with 
men in the air-craft service, with men in the transport service. They 
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all seem to think theirs is the primal work. I do not pretend to know 
what is the one work that will assure America’s success in this great 
struggle for our country’s future and for civilization. There are, 
however, three great necessities without which America’s part in the 
war will count for naught. They are ships, food and money. You 
may say that I forget the fighting force, and its guns, and its muni- 
tions. I am not engaging in a process of elimination. Many men and 
many things are essentials to win the war. But I make bold to say 
that ships, food and money are the vitals of our war effort. “Ships, 
ships and more ships,’ said Lloyd-George two years ago. With the 
toll of the submarine to be charged to us, the warning cry to America 
today must be ships, ships and more ships. 


But ships for what, my friends? Ships in order to transport not 
alone our constantly increasing over-seas army, but the never-ending 
stream of supplies that must move from this side of the Atlantic to 
England, and to France, and to Italy, supplies to support the entire 
western battle front, where the war must be fought out to a com- 
plete allied victory in the cause of civilization. These supplies will be 
in part munitions, it is true, and ordnance and small arms and clothes 
it is true, but over and beyond them all food, food, food. England and 
France might furnish our army with cannon, with small arms, with 
munitions, in extremity, but they cannot furnish food. Aye, more than 
that, they depend upon us for much of their own food. 


England, with her vast financial and industrial resources still 
standing the strain after three years, fights valliantly on; France, 
with much of the best of her iron and coal land in Germany’s posses- 
sion, with large areas of her country devastated, and with nearly all 
of her thrifty peasant farmers in the trenches, keeps her splendid 
spirit while she is the gruesome battle ground where wages the con- 
test between humanity and barbarism; Italy, restored in spirit w ith 
her army now an aggressive force to stem the Pan-German movement 
to detach her from the allied fighting forces, in the face of extreme 
financial pressure goes bravely on; but no one of them—neither Eng- 
land nor France nor Italy—can even feed their own men in the 
trenches. Each of those countries feels the constantly tightening belt 
of hunger, and they depend upon America for food, food, food. 


Do you realize that there are hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat, a part of the normal supply of Europe, in Australia, there to 
stay, because the Allies cannot spare from the Atlantic transport 
service the ships to fetch it? Think what that alone means! It is a 
considerable portion of the bread supply of the world, and for hard- 
pressed England and France and Italy that food shortage must be 
made up by food products from America. 


And so with fleets of ships we must build to carry not alone our 
soldiers and their own supplies, but the food we must produce, the 
great many resources of America must be conserved by patriotic and 
cheerful economy, so that our country may not only pay the cost of 
those ships and that food, but stand world banker for our Allies, sta- 
bilizing their strained credit to the final day when a crushed and ex- 
hausted Germany will give up its hopeless task of fastening on the 
world its barbaric ‘‘Kuitur.” 


I have already said that this war can be won by sacrifice alone. 
Sacrifice as an abstraction means nothing In this great democratic 
country of ours the people are the government. What we shall do to 
make our country prepared and militant will be the aggregate of the 
individual effort of our liberty-loving millions, each his full share. 
Take the vital matter of food. You of the National Canners Associa- 
tion represent a concrete force in creating an abundant supply. You 
represent the producers of the great canned staples which make up 
in large proportion the food supply of an army. Moreover, your prod- 
ucts are vital to the conservation of the nation’s food of all sorts. 
You are in consequence not only the most potential, but the most im- 
portant, food organization in the United States. You must in a spirit 
of national pride cheerfully meet the demands to be made upon you. 
It is not worth while to consider what sacrifice those demands involve. 


Whatever it may be, it is slight as compared with the extreme sacrifice 
to be made by the millions of Americans who go over the top, many 
of them never to return. They give their chance for continued life; 
they give their opportunity for future prosperity; they surrender that 
which is dearer than all the property in the world as their contribu- 
tion. toward victorious America. You are asked at this moment to 
make a sacrifice of mere money; you are asked merely to hold within 
quite normal limits the profits which you are to make; you are asked 
merely to put into effect systems of efficiency which will assure you a 
larger output at the lowest possible price; you are asked simply to 
withhold for the Government from the possibly rising market of the 
future a portion of the goods you produce. 


I wonder if you have realized how vital your industry is to our 
part in this war. Do you appreciate that in order to assure an abun- 
dant supply for the boys over the water and those who are training 
to follow them, the Government wants and asks a voluntary tender 
of one-fourth of all the canned fruits packed in this country; that it 
wants more than one-third of all the canned tomatoes packed in this 
country; that. it wants one-fourth of all the canned peas; that it 
wants one-fourth of all the canned beans; that it wants one-fourth of 
all the canned corn; that it wants one-fifth of all the canned salmon: 
and that it wants one-third of all the condensed milk? 


Just think, then, of the definite contribution you have to make 
toward the program of food, food, food, which will be the substance 
of the fighting forces which will, by making America safe for Amer- 
icans, make the world safe for democracy. But that is not all your 

; it is not the whole of your duty. We know the world short- 
age of f While we supply those by whose side we fight the battle 
of civilization, we must provide for our people at home at a time when 
intense industrial activity increases the domestic consumption. As we 
send abroad from one-fourth to one-third of our staple canned foods. 
there must be an output sufficiently abnormal to meet the needs at 
home. You, gentlemen, have an additional duty. In all the ways in 
which you, through your business skill, have been familiar in the past 
to stimulate the supply of the raw material which you manufacture 
into canned foods products, you have a concrete duty upon you to ob- 
tain a maximum supply for the present year, so that your output may 
be at the highest point. 

Moreover, you have still another duty resting with you. The prin- 
ciple of conservation in the f of America means that you shall not 
be tempted by the assured sale at fair profits to be more careless re- 
specting the methods by which your output is created. It is your 
duty to establish standards of efficiency hitherto unknown, in order 
that from the supply of raw material you shall obtain a larger pro- 
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portion of finished product than ever in your history. Do you think 
that is a burden? Not at all. The exigencies of this war have in 
many instances developed economies which had not before been 
dreamed of. By-products of various sorts believed to be useless have 
found their way into the uses of trade. Methods by which a larger 
quantity of finished products from a given quantity of raw material 
may be obtained have everywhere been found possible. Wastage has 
been minimized in many instances almost to the vanishing point. 
Those efficiency methods which have come to us to enlarge our re- 
sources during the period of the war will remain with us to enhance 
our wealth and expand our commerce in the happy days of peace after 
victory. And so the government has the right to urge you to be effi- 
cient; a brave people have the right to urge you to be efficient, and in 
that efficiency not alone will there be the performance: of patriotic duty 
but the stability and success of your own trade will be assured for the 
future as the result of your work done for the war. So that it well 
may be said that what you have done in sacrifice will later remain 
as the crown on your living monument of industrial triumph. 


But if what you do in your industry is a real sacrifice, if it has 
no beneficial effect after the war, if it represents a burden in effort 
and money, make no mistake about it, the burden is worth while, and 
as I have already told you, it is slight alongside that of the man who 
offers his life for our country’s future. 


In the spirit of equality, in the spirit of true democracy, we wrote 
into law the requirement of impartial selection for military service. 
This Government is ours; we enjoy its blessings alike; we must share 
its burdens equally. The Provost-Marshal General has told me in 
Washington that the spirit of free America is seen at its best in the 
satisfied way in which, from all walks of iife, whites and blacks alike 
have gone into the army in response to impartial selective service, 
with a full knowledge that a proportion of them will lay down their 
lives on French soil that America, their America, may breathe its 
spirit of freedom over Europe. Against those boys who have gone to the 
trenches, what counts the paltry dollar in the pocket of the man whose 
life and home is to be made safe by the travail of those boys? 


1 like to think of the American business man, who already having 
given without stint of the principal of his fortune to the cause of this 
war, said recently to me: “I cannot but feel that there is no sacrifice 
I can make in money or estate, with my life half run, that matches 
the sacrifice of the humble boys, mere laborers of mine, who in the 
full tide of youth, with life before them, go bravely forth, poor, but 
proud in their love of the Stars and Stripes, to face the German fire.” 
That is the fine-fibred American spirit; that is the spirit each one of 
us here tonight must have. 


But let us not get away from the definite duty resting upon you. 
Stop to think of it a moment. Practically all the canned foods hereto- 
fore produced in America have been consumed in America. You are 
expected to send a large quantity over the seas, and at the same time 
to produce as nearly as possible the normal supply for us here at home. 
Ts it not a problem worthy of your energy? Does it not tax the best 
resources of your genius and excite the finest spirit of your patriotism? 
The Food Administration at Washington believes you are going to 
solve the problem. And when the time comes, gentlemen, you must 
not fall down. With such a fine estimate put upon your capacity and 
your patriotism, you must justify the confidence reposed in you. 


The real truth is that one may talk with those officials who have 
had the greatest opportunity to judge the performance of the Amer- 
ican business men in this hour of his country’s need and learn, to the 
credit of the spirit of these men in this land of equality of oppor- 
tunity, that they are in very large part living up to the best ideals 
one would expect in a country of liberty, justice and humanity. You 
men of the National Canners Association coming from all parts of the 
United States, representing all that is best in sturdy Americanism, 
will “do your bit” along with the other business men to make this 
fight of democracy a winning one. 


With a stern, patriotic duty to perform, you may say, “How shal) 
I go about it?” I have alr y said you must somehow produce a 
larger output of better than usual goods at a smaller than usual 
profit, and I have talked about the methods of efficiency in your plants 
that will assist you to that end. You must, however, have the raw 
foods in increased quantity. To get them you have an additional duty. 
You must be a war advocate with your vegetable, your dairy or your 
fishing raw material producer. Conduct with him a propaganda of pa- 
triotism. It is presumed that your relations with him are friendly. 
He has confidence in you. His narrow groove of life may have kept 
him apart from the spirit of indomnitable purpose to preserve Amer- 
ica. You must be his guide and his inspiration. It is for you to tell 
him what it means to raise more vegetables than ever, to feed his 
stock more carefully, so as to increase his milk supply, to work longer 
hours so as to catch more fish. Make him understand that he must 
do his part for an adequate price, but not an exorbitant price. Do not 
think the effort a vain one. When the every-day American, in humble 
as well as in higher walks of life, knows what is expected of him in 
order to make safe this country for which his forbears fought from 
Bunker Hill to Yorktown, he will not fail. This nation has never yet 
failed — the slacking patriotism of the average American, and it 
never will. 


While you are producing more foods than ordinarily, at prices that 
are reasonable, do you realize how much is dependent upon you in 
respect of the kind of foods you produce? Take the can of tomatoes. 
Let me tell you that one of the great troubles in France today is the 
water supply on the fighting line. Bad under normal circumstances, 
the chance of impregnation with disease is tremendously increased by 
the menace of the Huns. There is constant fear of poisoned drinking 
water. A people that will poison wells in the way the Germans did 
in Southern France, a people that have formed a diabolical method o7 
infusing poison in the virus intended to heal the sick, will not scruple 
to poison the American soldiers’ water. Do you know, in that con- 
nection, that it has been discovered that the juice from a can of steril- 
ized tomatoes used instead of drinking water, is one of the most satis- 
fying liquids to quench the thirst of the soldier in the trenches? With 
five or six miijlon cases of tomatoes to go across the water, don’t you 
think you people who produce them have an incentive to put up a full 
can, a pure can, free from added water, at such a time as this? With 
some knowledge of the canned tomato industry, I have said in quite 
normal times that the vulture of the industry is the man who breaks 
the price and destroys the confidence of the public by producing a can 
with shortened food content and added water. At a time when every 
pound of ocean freight counts, the man who will load a portion of the 
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precious cargo space with water in tomatoes, counting the “jingling 
guineas” as more than patriotism, ought to have his American citizen- 


ship taken away and be sent to the confines of the German empire to 
live with his brutal kind. 


Let me take one more illustration from your broad industry to 
show you the solemn responsibility you have. One-third. of all the 
condensed and evaporated milk produced in America must go _ to 
Europe this year. And only a fair proportion will go to the trenches. 
We are fighting for the preservation of the humane civilization that 
has its mainspring in democracy, and we have, through the Red Cross, 
undertaken to nourish the orphans of Belgium and Poland and France. 
We want to save them from the horrible starvation policy of Ger- 
many. We want the little Polish boy and girl, the little Belgian, and 
the little French kiddie, to be nursed back to vigorous life by our hu- 
mane mission of mercy. Isn’t that enough of an inspiration for the milk 
canner, by co-operation with the dairy farmer, to produce more milk 
and better milk than ever before? 


You may not know the pressing need for our campaign of mercy 
with the children of Europe to relieve the distress caused by that Ger- 
many which has forgotten God. Not long ago, I heard Frederick Wal. 
cott, who was with Herbert Hoover in Belgium and Poland, tell the 
story of his interviews with the German governor-generals of those 
occupied territories. He had asked them at different times the ident- 
ical question, why they permitted the starvation of children in Belgium 
and Poland to take place. Each of the two men, the one in Belgium 
and the other in Poland, gave the same reply*in substance. “We. did 
not,” they said, “take deliberate steps to produce child starvation in 
the first instance, but now that it has come, we make it a part of the 
German system to assure her domination over the occupied country 
for the better development of it in the future. If the people knew no 
better than to stand in the way of the onward march of German 
‘kultur,’ now that starvation has come, we use it as a vital force, and 
let it play its full part in the advance of German civilization. We 
must be just to our German ideals, we must be just to the future of 
Germany. If the Belgian young—the Poland young—have fallen in 
the way of a mighty force, that force, after all, aids us because there 
will be no Belgian, or Polish, population in the future to contest with 
or impede the German population in the occupied territory. The Ger- 
mans who will come in after our army leaves will make the country 
German in spirit as well as in fact. So the children dying of starva- 
tion become in reality a force for the German future.’ Can you im- 
agine anything more fiendish to come from the lips of men? And it is 
to check the advance of a civilization built up on the bodies of starv- 
ing babes that we want milk and more milk to go across the Atlantic. 

Now, my friends, there is something more for you to remember. 
In all this patriotic service you must perform in your trade, the Gov- 
ernment is actually assisting you. The Food Administration, under the 
masterful and farsighted control of that remarkable genius, Herbert 
Hoover, is justifying the wisdom of Congress in creating it by the way 
it is encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of ali kinds of food products in this country. Several 
acts of the Food Administration are of peculiar value to you. You 
are, of course, familiar with the fact that the President in October 
last, under the authority of the food control act, issued a proclamation 
under which to a very large extent the manufacture, storage and dis- 
tribution of food products shall take place entirely by pérsons who are 
licensed so to do, and who must observe certain eminently fair and 
extremely necessary regulations as a condition of retaining such license. 
Among the regulations applicable to those engaged in canning food 
products there is one which is pregnant with power to stabilize prices 
to the consumer and inject conduct into him whose natural instincts 
are selfish and predatory. I refer to that rule which provides that no 
licensee shall buy any of the vegetables or fish which the seller has 
already contracted to sell to other persons. No honest canner fears the 
license system, and no canner who does fear it is fit to be in the trade. 
You know quite well that one of the vices in the canned vegetable 
trade has been that of buying by one canner of raw vegetables grown 
by the farmer under contract with another canner. It is hard to char- 
acterize the moral standard of the man who goes out to buy the foods 
grown for another canner. The moral degradation such an act en- 
courages has an insidious effect upon an entire canning community. 
The license under which the ¢anner is to operate will be lost if he 
yields to the temptation to become such a trade pirate. 


And the rule respecting future sales is almost as efficacious. Under 
that rule, as you know, no canner may sell for future delivery any 
peas, corn or tomatoes in excess of three-fourths the normal produc- 
tion from the acreage of such vegetable he has already contracted for ; 
and irrespective of the quantity contracted for, such sales shall not 
be more than three-fourths the normal capacity of his plant. 


Gentlemen, you have for years been attempting to stabilize your 
industry. Practices, evil in character, and conceived by men without 
moral sense, have risen to condemn your business and to take its con- 
trol from those whose honest energy and genius ought to make them 
rightfully dominant only to put it into the hands of the food gambler 
or the corrupt producer whose love of money salves his seared honor. 
I make bold to say that what has come to you as an act of govern- 
mental repression in the terrible stress of this war—when the honest 
must be protected and the dishonest publicly branded in their infamy— 
will remain with you, either under law or under a code of trade morals, 
to be a permanent guide post in the road of your ethical progress and 
industrial efficiency. 


Now, let me say to you one word about Hoover, the head of the 
Food Administration. I know that you may think at times that there 
are food and food retrade regulations put into effect, the import of 
which at the momerit you may not comprehend. Remember that they 
are conceived in the broadest spirit to help America, and if they do 
that they help you. Remember that they are put into effect after 
consultation with men in the Hoover staff who are honest and patri- 
otic, and who are drawn from the various branches of your own trade. 
I hold no brief for Hoover. I know him but slightly. It seems, how- 
ever, that each great period in the world’s history raises up some men 
of unusual genius to do a bit of vital work for the unity and advance- 
ment of the world’s peoples. Such a man is Hoover. At this time the 
success of America, and thus the success of the Allies and the con- 
tinuance of humane civilization, depends in large part upon food con- 
servation. Hoover, a mining engineer by profession, with a genius for 
organization and a magnetism to cause loyal and .loving adherence in 
subordinates, had undertaken without pay the extremely difficult Red 
Cross relief work in Belgium and Poland. He has done that work with 
amazing success, and he answered the call of America to come, and 
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CANNERS! READ 


If the canner wants a contented 
mind after sowing and during 
the months after sowing until 
picking Season, he must pur- 
chase reliable Seeds. 


NOT SPECULATIVE SEEDS. 


No up-to-date man would pur- 
chase a mongrel Cow or Dog. 
Breed will tell, not only in men, 
but in cows, Dogs, Pigs or even 
in TOMATOES — Yes! even 
in PUMPKINS. 


Some breeds of chickens lay 200 eggs a year—other. breeds only 
a few dozen eggs a year. 


Some strains Tomatoes, if carefully selected, will produce twice 


the tonnage to the acre, as compared with other strains sold 
under the same name if not selected. 


This proves conclusively that the name on the label is nothing, 
but the name of a reputable seller is everthing. 


Such a reputable dealer is found in 


LANDRET Fi 


We sell all Seeds used by Canners. Do you want any stocks of 
Tomato, Cucumber, Cabbage, Okra, Pumpkin, Squash, Beans- 
Dwarf Lima, Beans-Snap Shorts, or Peas. 


Drop us a postal card now for our list of Canners’ Seeds for 
spring delivery, and we will quote you. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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again without pay to lay aside his business, and with his organizing 
skill and his fervent patriotism to take up the difficult problem of the 
Food Administration here at home. We need to co-operate with him, 
we need to follow him, and not to lead him. Give him your whole- 
hearted support and he will put on the ships, ships, ships, the food, 
food, food, which is needed on the other side of the Atlantic by our 
soldiers and our allies to fight a winning battle for America and the 
peace of the world. 

My friends, I am through. Isn’t the great work in which you are 
to play so vital a part well worth while? The history of the world 
from the dawn of the day of recorded history to the present time shows 
that at each stage of its progress its peoples have had to contend with 
the forces of despotism which have sought to keep the masses of man- 
kind beneath the wheels of oppression. We are at one of these crises 
in the world’s history today. We are a great composite nation, with 
our people having the blood of all Europe in their veins, believing in 
liberty, equality of opportunity, and humanity as the mainspring of a 
permanent civilization. It is with you, as with countless other Amer- 
icans, whether you are so to consecrate your efforts, so to make wiliing 
sacrifice, so to do increased labor in your trade, that the American 
Army abroad will be supported by undaunted American constructive 
spirit at home. With a united people doing their work in such spirit, 
thereis no doubt of the outcome. The boys from this country, march- 
ing and fighting under the Stars and Stripes, will play a dominant part 
in making civilization secure from despotism for centuries to come. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 
February 12th, 1918, Grill Room, Copley-Plaza. 


BAKED BEAN SECTION 


Dr. J. T. Dorrance, of Joseph Campbell Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, acting as Chairman in the absence of Chairman J. W. McCall. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting will please come to 
order. Mr. McCall is detained in the West and has sent his report 
in, which is to be read by the Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF J. W. McCALL. 


These are momentous times for packers of all kinds, and probably 
especially so for the Bean Packers. 


Reviewing our experiences for the past year, we are probably a 
unit in the realization that the future is so uncertain that it behooves 
all to proceed with plans for bean packing during the ensuing year 
with the utmost caution. Embarrassing situations .confronted prac- 
tically all bean packers during 1917, on account of their inability to 
execute contracts for delivery of their product which they had entered 
into with their customers. We now know that we should refrain from 
committing ourselves on sales other than for immediate shipment, 
or approximately so. 

Canned Baked Beans have come into unusual though not un- 
merited prominence during the past year. The institution of meatless 
day by the Food Administration has attracted the attention of millions 
of patriotic Americans to what might well be termed the national meat 
substitute: “Baked Beans,’ and what can more acceptably and com- 
pletely meet the emergency? The value of Baked Beans as one of 
our most important staple foods has recently been emphasized by the 
purchase of them in large quantities by both our own and the British 
army. Many packers have been requested to tender Baked Beans for 
the United States Army and British Arny use within the last few 
weeks and allotments have resulted from many tenders. It is indeed 
gratifying to the Bean Packers to witness this recognition of the great 
economic importance of their industry. 


Canned Beans are an article of food of surpassing importance at 
all times, but now they are especially pre-eminent because there is 
probably no food which is so especially adapted to war times as 
Beans. It was during the Civil War that beans as an important food 
article were “discovered” as it were. Prior to that time very few 
Baked Beans were used. Even in New England where some of us 
are apt to think Baked Beans have been a regular institution for a 
hundred years or more, they were scarcely known before 1861, hence 
it is not surprising that in the present world conflict those foods 
which have the greatest intrinsic worth and applicability assert them- 
selves in their inherent order, and that Baked Beans should enjoy 
that degree of prominence which they now occupy. 

Care must be exercised by those in the bean industry to so con- 
duct their business that Baked Beans will at all times remain in the 
class of “staple” instead of “fancy” groceries. This applies to the 
growers of beans as well as to the packers, and it is the former who 
should take warning at this time and not hold the price of raw beans 
so high that it will be beyond the power of the packer to keep the 
price down to that level which they should occupy by reason of all 
precedent. Bean packers have expended many millions of dollars in 
advertising and and exploiting the sale of Canned Beans. They have, 
in fact, put the bean industry on the map. This refers to raw beans 
as well as to canned ones and those efficient price fixing functions of 
some of our Bean Growers’ Associations are most unwisely exercised 
when they arbitrarily force the price of raw beans up to a point abso- 
lutely and ridiculously out of proportion with the war time advances 
on any other staple food. Just at this time the bean grower should 
look to the canner as practically his only savior for a great portion 
ot his crop of beans grown last season. If the canner does not step 
in and save them for him while they are good and sound, they will 
be lost completely. Does the grower fully realize this? Does he con- 
sider that in order for the canner to save any quantity of the grower's 
beans that the grower must without delay and without quibbling re- 
duce the price on these raw beans to a figure that will enable the 
packer to furnish them to the consumer at a right and just price 
and at a price which is in line with other staple foods? I might spend 
hours presenting arguments showing why there is a most potent reason 
for the bean growers, who, by their official action are responsible for 
the unreasonable price of beans today the world over, to recant, and 
to come to the packer with open arms and implore him to take their 
beans at a reasonable price and to save them the inevitable loss which 
is staring them in the face. I might say a great deal more on this 
point, but I am going to refrain from doing so and am going to ask 
the growers who are present to let this thought be food for the 
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most prayerful reflection. I ask him to consider it from a purely 
personal standpoint only and to gauge the total loss that is coming 
to them if the packer cannot take their beans very soon as compared 
with the modest concession he will make if he immediately lowers 
his price to where it ought to be and place the packer in position 
to come to his rescue. I say, Mr. Bean Grower, mull this over. 


In the Laboratory at Washington Dr. Bigelow has been making 
some exhaustive investigations relative to packing Baked Beans to 
comply with the specifications of our own Government and the British 
Army. I suggest that those packers who are interested in these orders 
confer with Dr. Bigelow if they are confused in the matter. In this 
instance as well as all others, the value of the Laboratory and of Dr. 
Bivelow’s inestimable work assert themselves. 


There are present so many practical and experienced bean packers 
that I don’t feel at liberty to appropriate more of their valuabie 
time. We will therefore proceed with the meeting and will hear 
many words of good counsel and advice from which we may all profit. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. McCall's report. 
I think it is very timely. It has a subject which is of great import- 
ance to us all, the price at which the raw beans are held by Michigan 
farmers and others. Inasmuch as Mr. Heyl, who is very familiar with 
the bean proposition, is obliged to attend another section I wil ask 
him if he will speak to us at this point on Pinto beans and why 
they should be canned. 


MR. HEYL ON PINTO BEANS, 


._E. O. HEYL: I did not expect to say anything on pinto 
beans. I thought if there were some questions relating to the work 
that I can do in Washington to get the industry and the buyers in 
harmony as regards specifications and requirements, I would try to 
answer them. But pinto beans have come across their path down 
there and I think they have a future. As I understand the pinto 
bean situation, out in Colorado they have always been grown, and under 
the intensive progaganda of the Department of Agricuitrue in the year 
1917 there were produced in Colorado and New Mexico about three and 
a_half million bushels of these pinto beans, as compared with about 
450,000 or 500,000 of any previous years. I have learned from Dr. C. 
L. Asberg, of the Bureau of Chemistry, that the food value of the 
pinto bean and of a large number of other colored beans is equal to 
that of the white beans. 


Now the market on the dry pinto bean today is about eight cents 
and you all know what has been asked for the white bean. It devel- 
ops that about thirty or sixty days ago representations came to Mr. 
Hoover from the State of Colorado and from his State Food Admin- 
istrator out there and the Department of Markets and the State Board 
of Agriculture, that only about one-fourth to two-fifths of ‘those 
beans out there had been marketed, and that the time was approach- 
ing when a man must decide whether he was going to grow beans or - 
not for next year. They told Mr. Hoover that unless some plan 
would be found to move some of those pinto beans, at a price not lower 
than eight cents and from there up, it was perfectly sure that where 
there was a potential crop of another three million or four million 
bushels next year, it would absolutely dwindle to a very low figure, 
and that soil that they are growing on is, I understand, favorable 
to the growing of many other crops. There immediately developed a 
situation in Washington to see how that situation could be relieved 
and the beans gotten into circulation and more beans planted. 


A number of canners of beans have already, in an experimental 
Way, made some use of these beans. One canner, I think the Mar- 
shalltown Canning Company—if their representative happens to be 
here it would be interesting to have him talk to you so that you might 
just pick up a few things as they pass along—sent to Washington some 
samples of the pinto bean. You all know them; they are the spot- 
ted or mottled beans. They get their name from the pinto pony. I 
don't like the horsy suggestion, and if you can any pinto beans I 
don’t think you would emphasize particularly the name “pinto,” but 
jou would probably get some name that tasted better. I think the 
Marshalltown Canning Company calls them “Brown. Beauties,” or 
something like that—“Grown on the High Land of Colorado,” so that 
it tastes good to start with on the label. They are mottled, as you 
know, like a meadow lark’s egg, and as they are canned these samples 
I have seen become a nice rosy pink and the spots are gone; where- 
as for the flavor, if I were selling beans I could take those out and 
put them in a thermos bottle and have a bunch of salesmen go through 
this country and I believe that everybody who tasted them would 
eat them. If you find you can get something you like yourself and 
every one you give it to likes it, and it costs eight cents instead of 
twelve or fourteen cents, it seems that is a sine qua non, an automatic 
performance to go into the canning of those beans. 

Well, you may ask, “How about permits for canning colore 
or pinto beans?” You are restricted in the canning of moe vrhat 
matter has been brought up to a point where I am authorized to say — 
that permits will be freely given for the canning of Pinto beans and other 
colored beans and there will still be restrictions imposed on the can- 
ning of white beans. It seems to me that that situation shows you 
that there is a way opened for the canning of an article that has great 
merit and can be sold at a low price—perhaps a fifteen-cent seller for 
a No. 2 can—at a time when anything that is in a can that is good 
is easy to sell. And if those beans in a can sell they will launch upon 
°o oduce them in the dry form, which woul - 
cult at the present time. 


Is that enough about pinto beans, or is there an $ ? 
didn’t expect to say a word about them. I might 
Dorrance says: “Why don’t the Army and Navy immediately change 
over to those colored beans instead of white beans?” Now the Army 
is two million men; that is two per cent of the population. The 
Navy is two hundred thousand men as against one hundred million 
and especially in the Navy it is of the utmost importance that there be 
those I am told that the morale 
of men on ship is a hair-trigger affair and they 
like race horses for a test, and when that test r4 ath oe 


Ines and i ‘ 
matter of seeing a periscope or aiming a gun they don’t A Poe 


disgruntled because they tried to sell them a colo y 

wanted a white beans. I am told by Admiral PE gg A 
was suggested last summer: “How much eould be saved by not hav- 
ing any labels on canned food?” and somekody figured out that the 
labels omitted would amount to $150,000 or more, he said: “I wouldn’t 
think of putting on the ship canned foods without those fine attractive 
looking labels. The fellows would say: ‘Say, what’s that stuff there?’ 
They would begin to look at their food as they never did before, 
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simply because they would have seen the stuff going around without 
cay’ indel.” You see the psychology of it and I just mention it as 
a thing that is basic in this war time. The whole country thinks: 
“Why not experiment on the Army and Navy? Well, they rae per- 
fectly splendid, I think, in their elasticity to suggestion and their: in- 
clination to listen, but you want to hold back that tendency to try 
on the Army and Navy the new things and give them what they want 
in recognition that they are a fine lot of fellows whom you Jare 
training for a test that if it succeeds may save this country and if it 
fails may affect us all. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we want to thank Mr. Heyl] for his 
valuable suggestion, which is one that we should all take up and con- 
sider very seriously. I would like to ask if ,there is anybody here 
who has ever canned any pinto beans? Hasn’t anybody tried it? 

A MEMBER: I tried a few in an experimental way. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Were they a success? 

A MEMBER: They came out just as Mr. Heyl described them. 

VHE CHAIRMAN: Did you put tomato sauce with them? 

A MEMBER: No, I put them up plain. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is anybody from Marshalltown, lowa, here? 
(No response.) Mr. Thomas, you have tried them, haven't you? 

MR. W. B. THOMAS: Only in a smill way and I am inclined to 
believe that they might not take the place of white beans, but they 
might take the place of the Manchurian Red bean or kidney bean that 
is now quite prominently before the public, and I think they might 
be put in that red bean class without much trouble. Whether they 
would allow us to put the red bean label on them or not I don’t 
know, I am sure. There seems to be a little technicality as to the 
color of beans, but I imagine that is the class they would fit into. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, if we could label them Red Beans would 
they sell? 

MR. THOMAS: I think so. 
the Manchurian Red Bean. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How much moisture do they contain? 
15 per cent? 

MR. THOMAS: Well, I should say about 17 per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will they go as high as that? 

MR. THOMAS: I think so. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Heyl, won't you take the question up and 
see whether there would be any objection to labeling these beans 
Red Beans? I think it would be an ideal name for them. I suppose 
the growers of red beans would object, wouldn’t they? 


MR. HEYL: I am trying for the moment to think of myself in 
industry and looking for a label for those beans. I would not call 
them “Red Beans,’ in order to make them sell. I would just call 
them beans—Colorado beans, and let them speak for themselves. 1 
want you to know that Mr. Hoover tasted those beans in company 
with officers of the Army and Navy, Admiral McGowan among them, 
and every one without exception who tasted” those beans, in compari- 
son with red beans, preferred the flavor of the Pinto beans. To my 
personal taste I was carried away with them, and I am_ conservative 
about a thing like that. There were two or three firms that had sub- 
mitted samples and they were all equally good. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, it is our duty at least to 
experiment with those beans and I think we also should have a com- 
mon name for them. I would not survest a state name, because Pinto 
beans may be grown in some other state, and that Dr. Alsberg would 
say was a misbranding if they happened to come from some other 
place. I am willing for one to go home and pack five or ten thou- 
sand cases of them and try them out. Is there anybody else will- 
ing to go home and pack them and try some and see if we cannot sell 
them to help the Administration? .z you will pack Pinto beans and 
get them in popular use with the public, don't worry about*the prices 
of the Michigan or California white beans. Mr. Ritter, won’t you 
pack some? 

MR. P. J. RITTER: I will pack some, yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And try to sell them? 

MR. RITTER: Yes, sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 1 will go s» far to help tuis thing along that 
I will make up a formula and I will give it to you all. 

MR. RITTER: I think it weuld be well if it was understood about 
the labeling of these beans. There has been a great deal of agitation 
on the labeling of these different colored beans, down there at Wash- 
ington, and we all in our desire to do something to help here may get 
ourselves in hot water on account of that label. I think it would be 
well to have the label that we could use very clearly defined before 
we undertook to label them, because I know just about their attitude 
relative to these different colored beans. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will have the chairman of this section 
take it up with Washington and suggest a uniform name and a uniform 
method of labeling. Would that meet your idea, Mr. Thomas? 

MR. THOMAS: Yes, I think so. I would like to see it tried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, will you get behind it and try? 

MR. THOMAS: Yes, of course I will be very glad to. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen, have you any questions you 
would like to ask Mr. Heyl? He will be with us only a very few 
minutes. Be very free in asking questions. 

MR. THOMAS: I would like to ask Mr. Heyl this question: You 
made a statement that you could get permission from Washington to 
can them. Would they come into your 50 per cent allotment or could 
you get a 100 per cent capacity of those beans? I understand we are 
allowed 50 per cent of dried beans at the present time. 

“ MR. HEYL: I think I could answer your question by saying 
that I am assured that permits will be given right along freely to can 
the Pinto beans. 


MR. THOMAS: Up to 100 per cent of one’s output instead of 50 
per cent that is allowed now? 


I think they are about as good as 


About 


MR. HEYL: I should say more than that. 
THE CHAIRMAN: All you want, Mr Thomas; if you go into 


this to make this popular, we are going to go over. 


MR. HEYL: The words that were said to me were that Mr. 


Hoover favors the granting of permits freely for the canning of col- 
ored beans, especially Pinto beans, and favors the restriction of the 
eanning of the white bean. 


And it seems to me economically that is 
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sound and it is a benefit to all the canners, because it wili take the 
pressure off the demand for the white bean. I should say if I had a 
perishable article, as a grower, like wet beans, and I thought that 
they were going to spoil by the first of May or the first of June, and 
the canners would not pay me 16 cents or 14 cents because they were 
worth less, there would come a time when there would be some wet 
beans that would can to advantage, that would be obtainable for less 
than the stiff prices that are asked, especially if the word goes out 
that there is going to be a canning of these other beans. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Any other questions on this subject? Well, 
gentlemen, we have with us today Admiral McGowan, who does the 
buying for the Navy. We would like to hear a few words from him 
if we may. 

COMMANDER HANCOCK: 
Admiral McGowan. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Commander Haneo2k; evea better, then. 

COMMANDER HANCOCK: I don’t know what I am expected 
to do. I came here to listen, not to talk. We don’t need any canned 
bake beans. We have them for sale in the canteens only. I came out 
to see how this Pinto bean would work out and I can say with Mr. 
Heyl that we have tried the colored beans and are entirely satisfied 
but we don’t use canned baked beans in our service except, as 1 
said, for sale in canteens on shore or at training schools. So there 
is nothing, I think, that the Navy can say about it. We are not par- 
ticularly interested except in the dried white bean situation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Well, gentlemen, undoubtedly 
we have a wonderful navy, but they have one thing more to learn 
that is, to eat canned beans. 

COMMANDER HANCOCK: The :nswer to that is that the can- 
ners have to learn to cook them as well as we do. oursleves. 
(Laughter.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, that is what we are in Boston for. Mr. 
Gerber, will you give us a few remarks on the wet bean situation, 


please? 
THE WET BEAN SITUATION. 


MR. FRANK GERBER: Mr. Chairman, I am supposed to talk 
on the subject of damp or wet beans. Mr. Heyl’s remarks have made 
a very fitting introduction for what I have in mind to say and opens 
the way for the one point that I wanted to make. He has told of the 
attitude of the Food Administration in regard to the Colorado bean and 
the needs of the situation as it affects their growers and the need of 
making a market for their beans. Now there is a similar situation as 
regards the damp bean in Michigan. I am holding no brief for the 
Bean Growers’ Association of Michigan. ‘They, I believe, have made 
untold trouble for all of us as well as for themselves. But it is 
a fact that there are in the hands of the farmers large quantities 
of damp beans which are going to spoil before they can possibly 
be marketed, either by canning or drying. I believe Mr. Thomas 
will bear out that statement. That is your observation, is it not? 

MR. THOMAS: Yes. 


MR. GERBER: I am thoroughly convinced of that, that there are 
large quantities that are absolutely going to waste under any condi- 
tions, and seems to me that the Food Administration, showing 
a _ disposition to conserve the foods of Colorado, shuld have the same 
disposition as regards the damp beans of Michigan and that arrange- 
ments should be made so that those damp beans will be acceptable and 
under the army’ specifications. The time is very short in which those 
beans can be saved and my experience has been that a thoroughly 
satisfactory product can be made from the damp beans if they are 
given a proper treatment and proper selection. And I think it kindly 
to suggest to the bean canners who are so situated that they can ship 
those wet beans during the remaining weeks of cold weather and 


es them to the factory, that they attempt to buy and can some of 
em. 


There has been a request made by the Michigan Bean Jobbers 
Association and that request was to have been made—I presume it has 
—that the Army specifications be changed if necessary to permit the 
canning of those damp beans. I felt that while Mr. Heyl and Mr. 
Warmington were with us it would be a good time for me to sup- 
plement that request in such manner as I could. I do not think that 
it is advisable or necessary for me to say anything further in regard 
to these damp beans. The time for saving them, is very short 
and unless the situation can be helped in the way that I have sug- 
gested, it seems to me there is little more that can be done. There 
are other subjects that can be discussed here today, probably, with 


= profit and instruction to the majority of the men gathered 
ere, 


There is some mistake; I am not 


I would like to ask Mr. Warmington while I am on my feet if 
there has been anything done or any change made in the specifica- 
tion to permit the canning of those beans? 


MR. WARMINGTON: Not on the first allotment. 


MR. GERBER: In view of the urgency of the situation and the 
short time in which there is to save those beans would it not be 
possible in some way to arrange that? 


MR. HEYL: I had a conversation with Mr|:Kimball, who is the 
first bean man in the Food Administration, and asked him what the 
moisture content was of beans that was permitted at present in choice 


hand-picked, and he named a percentage which I have forgotten. 
Perhaps somebody will help me. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Twenty per cent. 

MR. HEYL: Twenty per cent. I said: 
these white beans in Michigan aside from the wetness of them, the 
increased moisture content, that will make them unsuited to grade 
if canned as choice hand-picked beans? and ‘he said he thought not. 
We talked a while and in the end he favored increasing the limit 
of moisture that could be used in beans for canning, and am sure 
that as the specifications for the Army now read and as the specifi- 
cations for the Great Britain orders now read, there is nothing about 
wet beans of the best quality that would prevent their being used. 
Am I right, Mr. Gerber? Is there anything in a wet bean besides 
moisture so that the wetness that is in there now is the same—is, 
more than offset by the saturation of the beans in canning? 


MR. GERBER: I don't know as I follow that exactly. 


“Is there anything about 


MR. HEYL: How much moisture is there in the wet bean? 
MR. GERBER: Oh, I have seen them as high as 36 per cent. 
Then you take those beans and you 


MR. HEYL: 36 per cent. 
soak them? 
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MR. GERBER: Yes. 


MR. HEYL: And you soak them in varying degrees. 
at a point above 30 per cent, is it not? 
MR. GERBER: Oh, yes. 


MR. HEYL: Therefore, doesn’t that melt away that difficulty 
so that we can by speaking further with Dr. Bigelow and Mr. Kim- 
vall arrange specifications for both the Army and Great Britain 80 
that wet beans can be used and have no stigma attached to them? 
Am I right? 

MR. GERBER: It would seem that it is entirely practicable. 


MR. HEYL: That being the case, let me say that it is assured 
that that kind of beans can be used in the preparation of the Army's 
beans and Great Britain’s beans. In these specifications that were sent 
out for the first allotment of beans for the Army and beans for the 
British Government there was. as you remember, tais statement at the 
close, after stating the various specifications, that we expected a full 
ean of beans and the maximum of beans and the minimum of sauce 
necessary to cover the interstices and flavor the beans. We did that 
because on experimentation with Dr. Bigelow, who has been most kind 
in this matter, and Mr. McCall, the chief of your section, who, you 
should know has made great sacrifice of time, spending a week at a 
time with Dr. Bigelow—it developed that because the difference in 
the degree of original moisture in the beans added to the difference 
in the degree of soak that the various canners use, it was entirely 
possible that those specifications as written without that final state- 
ment to be carried out and still have what you would call a sloppy 
can of beans. You have probably all realized that. And therefore, 
while Dr. Bigelow and Mr. McCall were making their further and final 
experiments—and I understand they have now reached a point where 
within a week a definite statement can be sent out by the National 
-“Canners Association that will be of great assistance—during that in- 
terim period it was thought that we should give the specifications 
exactly as they are in weight of beans and pork and quantity of sauce 
to make the article completely insured by that final statement, seeing 
that we expect a full can of beans and a minimum of sauce necessary 
to cover them. I think that brings us about up to date with those 
specifications.” You realize if you do anything on the allotment plan 
that you have got first to standardize the specifications, and the first 
thing we were confronted with was that a can of beans was a dif- 
ferent article with every two or three canners. And I want to say just 
in closing that it is desired that there will be a quantity of beans 
wanted each month, perhaps a total of three to five hundred thou- 
sand cases, so far as we know, for the balance of this year, and it is 
the desire of those who have the privilege of assisting in securing those 
beans for the Allies and the Army and Navy that the widest range in 
the distribution of those orders shall be given. 1n the case of the 
Allies we ask for advice, quotations, and the business goes to the low- 
est bidders. In the case of’ the Army and the Navy there is desire 
to allot, to distribute it pro rata among the industry, and those who 
comply with specifications, and it is quite possible here that there are 
men here who have not been asked today. and I want you to know 
and I want you to carry the message everywhere that in all of that 
business that is placed on the allotment plan it is the sincere desire that 
we get in touch with every man who cans and who desires to have 
some of this business, and then we will try to divide it fairly, And the 
matter of arriving at a fair price for the beans is by a questionnaire 
which the Federal Trade Commission sends out which asks you to 
state the cost in an itemized statement, and there is every intention 
of giving a fair profit for the business. But the price that the Army 
will pay finally is determined after cost figures have been received by 
the Federal Trade Commission and a fair and just price arrived at by 
the Purchase Board. 


MR. ROACH: The moisture, as I understand it, may amount to 
54 per cent .in the canning? 


MR. HEYL: Sixty-four. 
MR. ROACH: How do they determine that? 


MR. HEYL: I can’t tell you, Mr. Roach, but Dr. Bigelow is here 
and I think he could probably give you all those figures. I will have 
to be going—— 

THE CHAIRMAN: One minute, Mr. Heyl. Will you tell me 
whether it is a uniform price for the beans that is paid all canners 
f. o. b. their factory, or is the price based on the individual cost to 
each canner? 

MR. HEYL: That has not yet been Cetermined, whether there will 
be a zonal or a regional offer, or a flat price. But I am perfectly sure 
that if there is a great range of difference, due to the section in which 
they are canned, there will be different prices. 

MR. ROACH: What size can are you going to require? 


MR. HEYL: Mr. Roach, you have got that ms at your place. It 
is a long story. There are different size cans and I am sure your firm 
has received the full specifications. There is a No. 1 can and a No. 3, 
but Mr. Warmington can tell. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Let us allow Mr. Gerber to proceed with this 
wet bean. Won’t you tell us whether a 36 per cent. wet bean will 
make a good pork-and-bean? I am very doubtful regarding that. 


MR. GERBER: It will, if the bean is in a usable condition. Of 
course, a 36 per cent. bean may have started to wold or decay, in which 
case it would not be suitable. There are certain of these wet beans that 
aren’t usable, but there are others that are. I wanted to say in con- 
clusion that the requests made by the Michigan bean jobbers—I did 
not see the petition after it was formulated, but it was the intention 
that they should request that the canners be permitted to use those 
damp beans provided the finished product was in all respects equal in 
quality to that made from the dry product. I observe, Mr. Chairman. 
that Mr: Kimball is in the back of the room, and I think he may add 
many things of interest to this discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will call on him after you finish. 


MR. HEYL: And I might also suggest that Dr. Bigelow is with 
us, and he can also give us a good deal of information. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this wet bean situation is very 
serious from many points; first, to eet them used up. It strikes me 
that the bean growers, and the bean jobbers as well in Michigan, do not 
want them used up. If they wanted them used up they would name 
a fair price and sell them on the moisture basis, the way we have to 
sell them in turn to the Government. I feel very strongly that the 
.Food Administration should make a rule that wet beans or damp 
beans be bought, for instance, on a 20 per cent. moisture basis, so we 
would all buy them on the same basis. We would all get fair prices, 


It is always 
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and especially as we are going to have a uniform pee one person 
may buy 24 per cent, beans and another 28 and another 30. We send 
in our cost and we probably vary 8 or 10 or 20 cents a dozen just be- 
cause we have been poor buyers of beans. But if we had a set moisture 
test that we bought all our beans on we could control our prices by 


the market prices of the day. Mr. Kimball, may we hear from you on 
wet beans, please? 


The Essence of the Wet Beans Question. 


MR. KIMBALL. Mr. Chairman, I came in while Mr. Heyl was 
speaking on the Pintoes, and I really am not in full touch with all the 
statements here. I fully approve of the suggestion that he made, how- 
ever. Attention seems to be centered entirely on the white bean, not 
only for Army and Navy and Allied purposes, but for the civil popu- 
lation. The theory of the Food Administration is to not only net the 
producer a fair peice, so that he will keep on producing his maximum 
crops, but also bring food to the consumer at a reasonable basis and 
allow him to live. Now, if a certain amo:mt of that pressure can be 
put on a colored bean, such as the Pintos or the California Pinks, 
that are the chief beans in the market, it will relieve the situation so 
that possibly your other beans will get on a more favorable basis. ~ 


But this particular situation as regards wet beans, it seems to me. 
is not a question of price. You canners, of course, are interested in 
price on account of the profit that you can make in buying a bean and 
the profit you can make in selling it. But as patriotic as you can be 
and want to be, you are still bound to figure up when you get a Col- 
orado bean whether you can get by and get out without a big loss. 
The Food Administration is particularly desirous of conserving all the 
food in the country that they possibly can. If they don’t use the crop 
of colored beans that were planted by the patriotic farmers in the 
West this year, they will not plant them next year, and we will lose 
all that potential crop, and if we do not use up the wet beans the 
growers will be discouraged and they will not plant and food that 
spoils will be a distinct loss. So it seems to me the two problems that 
present themselves to my mind are, first, the saving of the potential 
crops of the colored beans by getting them to the consumer and get- 
ting him acquainted with them; and, second, in saving the actual loss 
that is in sight on these wet beans if we do not can them. That means 
that we have got to go to work and can the Michigan wet beans re- 
gardless of whether the farmer is getting a bigger price than he ought 
to get or whether he is only getting a fair price. We ought to consider 
only the fact that food must be saved. And the point that Mr. Hey! 
brought up, and Mr. Gerber particularly, and Mr. McCall when he was 
in my office a few weeks ago, as to whether a wet bean is suitable for 
Army and Navy requirements, is very pertinent to the Army and the 
Navy. The boys that are giving up their lives for this country, and 
for you gentlemen here and for me, and for our families, are entitled 
to the very best food that the United States can give them, and if wet 
beans will not make as good a product we @o not want to ask them to 
eat them. Rut the fact remains that when a bean is* canned under 
the British specifications it shall noc contain over 64 per cent moisture. 
None of our beans in Michigan—that is, the stock that you would want 
te can—will run much over 30 per cent. As Mr. Gerber has brought 
out, some of those 30 per cent beans, in fact some of the 20 per cent 
beans, not only contain that content of moisture but they also have a 
heavy pickage of stock that has been ground stained, that has become 
musty from being wet or that hos deteriorated as food; and the Army 
and Navy increasingly releasing the permits to can wet beans, are 
only held back by a fear that if they do reduce them some of you can- 
ners will put in a percentage of this damaged stock that will give our 
boys on the fighting front a food that is not quite up to the Al standard 
that they are entitled to. Everybody in the canning business knows, 
and in the elevator business knows, that the mere water in the bean, 
as long as it is sweet and clean, has no deteriorating effect on its 
food value, and if you canners will take those wet beans and see that 
they are hand picked, either by the elevators or yourselves, of every 
bean that is in any way deteriorated, the clean, clear white stock that 
is left that just has an extra percentage of moisture should be allowed 
to go into your cans. And we ere working on that, on the basis that 
a bean that contains 30 per cent moisture should have a certain per- 
centage of soak and a bean that contains only 15 a larger soak. But 
the whole theory is that if the Food Administration in an effort to save 
that food backs you up and lets you use it, it is with the distinct 
understanding that only the clear, clean, white stuff is just wet goes into 
those cans for our soldiers and sailor boys. That is about the point as 
see it, Mr. Chairman. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we want to thank Mr. Kimball for 
his frank talk, but we must take exception tc the statement that the 
canner will put peor beans in the can. If he will state that we shall use 
Cc. H. P. wet beans. we will use them, and the point that he does not 
cover is resurding the purchase of wet beans. 1 think that is very seri- 
ous. We all should be on the same basis or buy them on the moisture 


test. 

MR. GERBER: I just wanted to ask the question whether the 
situation would not be covered by making the requirement that the 
canned product from the damp beans should be in all respects equal to 
that from the dry, putting the responsibility directly up to the canner, 
of course, where it naturally belongs. 


MR. KIMBALL: I am not a canner, Mr. Gerber, but I have seen 
culled beans go into cans of tomato sauce and come out, and with a 
magnifying glass 1 conld not tell the difference between those and choice 
hand picked. Maybe Dr. Bigelow can tell you whether they had some 
slightly deteriorated beans in their midst and Dr. Alsberg might be able 
by watching those that were in tomato sauce to tell what percentage 
of decomposed bean had gone in. But that is the whole point of the mat- 
ter. You ought to realize down ‘n the bottom of your boots you are put- 
ting up food for boys that are giving up their lives for you, and if 
you use wet beans be absolutely sure—do not leave it to the Food De- 
psrtmenit to find out whether you are living up to the standard—but be 
absolutely sure in your own mind that you are putting up a product 
that there can be absolutely no question of its food value. I do think, 
from the canners’ standpoirt, they are running a certain respoasibility in 
buying this wet stock and putting it up. I think Dr. Dorrance’s state- 
ment that thev should be bought on a specific basis, say 20 per cent, 
end an allowance made for the price for every per cent over that should 
be carried out, and if I were a canner I would insist that the man I 
was buying that stuff from should guarantee that it would arrive at 
destination in a sweet conditien. I don’t know whether the canner 
wants to buy it at a cheaner price and assume that responsibility or not, 
but that is for you gentlemen to determine. The only possibility of 
loss that you are facing in buying that stock is the possibility of its 
heating in transit. 
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MR. ROACSI: Mr. Kimball, what degree of moisture is normal? I 
mean the degree at which a bean will keep in a baz? 


MR. KIMBALL: I have seen a bean spoil with 18 per cent moisture. 
MR. ROACH: So have I. ; 


MR. KIMPALU: I sew one carload spoiled, stored up in the ware- 
house in Pittsburgh, in one of those concrete stalls that had 16 per cent 
moisture, the whole perhaps being there a matter of ventilation. I 
have seen men store beans up that had 22 per cent in a light, airy place, 
and have them keep. 

MR. ROACH: ‘That is a rare occurrence, is it not—22 per cenr. 
Twenty per cent is a rare occurrence, 


MR. KIMBALL: They will keep if they are stored where they are 
at all times ventilated, but if they are piled up they wili not keep. 

MR. ROACH: I have seen them spoil at 18 per cent where the bags 
were all open, in a good airy place. 

MR. KIMBALL: That is entirely possible. It is largely a matter 
of ventilating conditions and the air they are placed in. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think the keeping of beans depends a good 
deal on the month. If they are svrouting as they .re in May and June, 
they will not keep. At this time you cun keep them at 24 per cent if 
you move them every week and give them plenty of air. 

MR. ROACH: The weather is cool enough now. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well, you can do it all summer with 24 per cent 
of moisture if you change them every few days. 


MR. ROACH: That has not been my »xperience. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘That has been our experience. We have storee¢ 
a great many beans. I think, Mr. Kimball, you should really have 
something like 18 per cent to keep them all summer? 

MR. KIMBALL: I would like to go back to my previous statement. 
It depends on where they are stored and how they are handled. You 
realize as well as I do that in the spring there is a kind of bacteria 
that starts to germinate during what we call the germinating period. 
Some lots, even if they are extremely dry. will start to sweat. If 
they are out in the air that sweat passes off naturally. It is entirely 
a matter of how they are stored and how they are handled. in Michigan 
a great deal of stuff is carried right through the year and kept in con- 
dition by moving it once in a while so as to bring those that were at 
the center on the outside. It is entirely ° matter of bandling. 


THE CHAIRMAN: While you are at the Food Administration don't 
you think it would be very wise if you would give a rating of wet beans 
as a perishable vegetable? We have had wet heans traveling for two 
months when if they had had a perishable stamp they would have been 
through in ten days. 

MR. KIMBALL: What is the difference in the rate? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No difference. 


MR. KiMBALL: If you specified on your bills of lading that they 
were perishable goods? 


THE CHAIRMAN: None whatsoever. 


MR. KIMBALL: The Food Administration will be very glad in the 
case of any such shipments, if you give us the car numbers and route 
and all particulars, to do all they can to hurry your stuff through. I 
know we got quite a few cars through for one of the canners the other 
day that had been lying at a junction point. It is a long, slow process 
getting your specifications changed on the railroad in the chaotic con- 
ditions in which the railroad now are. I think that the heaviest pres- 
sure is going to be perhaps in the next sixty days and it will be 
almost impossible to get any change in that time, so we can give you 
the greatest actual t euefit if you give us your car numbers, your routing, 
and full information, and we can then get assistance for you through 
the traffic division and hurry your goods through. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, has anybedy any questions they 
would like to ask Mr. Kimball? If not we will hear from Dr. Bigelow, 
who has been experimenting with canning beans and I think has been 
instrumental in getting up the regulations and specifications for the 


Army beans, 
DR. BIGELOW SPEAKS. 


DR. W. D. BIGELOW: I have been for the last few days giving 
some attention to the beans with the idea of suggesting specifications. 
as many of you know. We have not done much with «et beans: I do not 
know as much about them as you do. Two or three Lave mentioned the 
danger of their moulding in transit, and of course you all know that 
there is the same danger 1n your plant after yon get them, and they mav 
go within a day or so when the conditions are rire for them to mould. 
Then I have given some attention later to their food value. We had some 
half dozen samples or more of wet beans, as wet as we could get, to- 
gether with some dry beans. The beans were not the same. The driest 
beans we could find were California beans. It happened we had no 
Michigan beans which were dry. We analyzed them with a view to 
determining the food value and they all ran about the same—of course 
figured on the dry substance—they all had about the same food value 
in proportion to the water present. But we have been giving special at- 
tention to the water content of the beans with the idea of interpreting 
the British specifications—that is, I mean, the water content of the 
canned beans—and also to the question of formulating specifications with 
the idea of making suggestions to our own Army, so that they could 
make the specifications definite and at the same time so that they might 
he in as convenient form as possible for th> canner. We found that the 
British specification was a very simple matter to formulate by specify- 
ing the number of ounces per can of dry beans. I had in mind 
theoretically dry, that is, with no water at all. That is merely theo- 
retical, and we merely base it on that so we can figure it to food terms 
conveniently. I have in mv pocket a rough table on which I am 
working which will give an idea of what I have in mind. I took as a 
basis beans which would when theoretically dry, with no water at 
all, have four ounces to the can. I do not mean that I could sug- 
gest that weight, but it is merely something to talk about. That would 
be 246 cans to the bushel if vou had no water at all. I am going to give 
you all these figures in a few days on the right hasis. 

MR. THOMAS: Pardon me: that is an arbitrary figure, Doctor. 
and nothing tv do with the British specifications? 

DR. BIGELOW. No. that is an arbitrary figure. Do 
these figures down with a view to following them. I merely mean 
to show the basis we are working on. If those beans had 10 per cent 
of water, instead of four ounces you would have 4.44 ounces. I give it 
in hundredths because I am thinking of a hundred cans. and that is more 
than 216 cans to the bushel. If you had 20 per cent of water the can 
would contain five ounces of the beans with 20 per cent of water, and 


not take 
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that would be 192 cans per bushel. if there were 36 per cent of water 
the can would contain 64 ounces or 151 cans per bushel. Now my idea 
is when we suggest the number of ounces of dry beans—in that con- 
nection I mean the beans as they come to you and not theoretically 
dry—the number of ounces in a can—to suggest u table so that you can 
tell what that means with beans all along the line from a very dry 
bean to a very wet bean, and you should know then at any rate how 
many cans per bushel you are getting and you will know whether you 
are getting that number or not—whether you are getting what you 
want or not. 


Now suppose we say that in the No. 1 can we wanted 68 per cent 
of water. I say 68 per cent because Mr. NecCall in conferring with the 
British officer who has tke matter in charge, has been permitted to in- 
crease the water content on the British specifications to 68 per cent. 
po you want to put up a 16-ounce car end one ounce of pork con- 
taining 68 per cent of water. Let me give these figures as illustrations: 
they may not be quite right. Suppose that the can had 4% ounces of 
dry beans, with 10 per cent of water. That would mean that there 
would be a little less than half an ounce of water. Now you put in the 
sauce and you would have in the «an about six ounces of sauce, roughly 
speaking. Suppose that sauce had 10 per cent of solids, that is, if it 
was tomato sauce, which it would not be complying with the British 
Army, in about 100 gallons of sauce there would be about 25 gallons 
of tomato pulp and 50 pounds of sugar and 22 pounds of salt and 
7 or 8 pounds of spice, end you would have about 10 per cent of solids. 
You would have there, then, with six ounces, a little less than 5% 
ounces of water. You get nearly six ounces of witer. Now your pork. 
an ounce of fat jowl pork has only 15 per cent of water, making 
15-100ths of an ounce. There you have 16 int) a little over 6—you find 
it is not very far from 68 per cent. [hese figures are not quite right; 
they are just an illustration of the way we are getting at it. Now, 
then, if the War Department or the British Commissary Office calls for 
68 per cent of water we can tell you in the No. 1 can just how many 
cans per bushel you ought to get of any particular size of can, and 
then assuming that you have a normal soak, the kind of sauce you want 
to use for it. I think I make that clear? 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is perfectly clear, Doctor. What is a nor- 
oe ee How much moisture should the bean have after it is 
soaked, 


DR. BIGELOW: That is a place where we are not going to get to- 
gether at all. (Laughter.) It has beeh suggested that the specifications 
eall for the bean to be soaked in a certain way, a certain number of 
hours and at a certain temperature. That will not do at all, for several 
reasons. In the first place, you have to be responsible for those beans 
being put up without spoiling, and if exact specificitions were given by 
the War Department that would relieve you of responsibility. In the 
next place, you are not going to observe just the temperature intended. 
In the third place, you know much better than I do that two lots of 
beans are not going to soak the same. We put up experimental cans 
at several plants, two plants close together that were packing the same 
bean, a California bean, quite dry, about 10 per cent of water in two 
No. 3 cans. One of these plants was putting in 20 ounces of soaked 
beans, another plant located a few blocks from the first was putting in 
16% ounces; and when the beans were finished the latter plant giving 
a little longer soak, the two products looked just the same; you could 
not tell them apart. 

MR. ROACH: How many cans did you get to a bushel? 


DR. BIGELOW: I don’t remember now, but it was a little over 90, 
I think. Now the difference was that the first plant had an expert 
soaking the beans. They changed their water two or three times, put- 
ting on warm water, changing it before any snoilage would occur. 
The other plant ran in cold water at the beginning for a certain time. 
and then in the morning when they got ready to can them they put 
un several experimental cans with varying amounts of beans, determining 
the amount of beans to go to the can. So each plant has to decide for 
itself. You all know how many cans you are getting to the bushel. 
You know by your own experience when you can. 

To get a firmer pack you could jar the cans if they are filled by 
hand, and if you pack so much pork as the specifications call for you 
will have a bean that will not crowd together in a can. I was sur- 
prised to see the influence of the pork—I didn’t know that it had such 
an influence—in loosening up the rack. I packed some without any 
rork and then I packed the same ameourt of beans with the portion of 
pork called for bv the British specifications and the portion called for 
by the first specifications of our Army. and I find that you can get a 
great manv more beans in the can. I suppose the fat prevents the 
further soaking of the beans as it comes up. 


Now I'am sorry that I did not have a day or two more before 
comin~ here to get this in a litte better shane so that I could give you 
exactly the figures that we have in mind suggesting, but I think it is 
fairly practicable for the War Derartment to call for beans with a 
certain per cent of water, or to call for beans that go not more than 
so many cans per bushel on a certain size and have the sauce made 
up in a certain way, of course not specifying the flavor, not specify- 
ing the spices—that must be left to vou—and to call for the amount 
of pork. And then that will put things in a form that is definite 
enough so that there will be no misunderstanding between the War 
Department and the canners, and so that the canner will understand 
just what it means. But you have vot to do one thing: You have gor 
to know the water content of vour beans, and I think that every ean- 
ner ought to have the apparatus that is now so widely used and so 
simple and really quite accurate, by means of which you ean determine 
the water content of heans in something like half an hour. The anna- 
raus is on the market, has been devised by the Seed Division of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and is used by many bean men. 

MR. HEYL: Of the finished product, Doctor, or the beans before 
he cans them? 

DR. BIGELOW: The beans before he cans them. It is a very sim- 
ple matter to calculate with the number of beans you nut in the can 
and the water content, taking -that from the table which I shall have 
in your hands in a few days, and the sauce made up from a certain 
formula, and the meat, it is a verv simple matter to caleulate the con- 
tent of the finished product. I can put that all in a table so that one 
means the same as the other. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Doctor, are you going to specify the amount of 
salt that is going into the beans? 


DR. BIGELOW: That is the idea. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Salt and sugar? 

DR. BIGELOW: Salt and sugar, and for tomato sauce -beans, also 
the amount of tomato sauce. Now I have in mind the sauce called 
for in the specifications put out by the Army for the first shipment is 
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not as high as it should be; and I have talked with several packers 
who feel the same way, and 1 think it would be a good idea to have 
that matter discussed here. 
sauce should be, as I think most of you have it, simply the salt and 
sugar, or mcinsses and sugar and salt aud starch, or whether there 
should be some spice in there. Another peint; in the first specifications 
for the Army sugar and molasses were permitted alternatively. 1 think 
that is a mistake. I think it is better to specify now much of each to 
be used, and with tomato sauce not to permit molasses. It serves no 
purpose there and makes the beans darker. I think that is all. If 
there are any questions I will be very glad to answer them ‘f I can. 
THE CHAIRMAN: We thank the Docror for his scientific explana- 
tion. Gentlemen, I think this is the first time any of us ever heard 
a scientific method of packing perk and beans and what we are going 
to appreciate more than anything else, within two or three days 
we are going to have it in typewritten or printed form. We have Mr. 
Warmington here, who is making the allotinents of beans, and we will 
‘hear from him if he will give us a few minutes. 


THE ALLOTTING OF BEAN ORDERS. 


MR. WARMINGTON: The New York Pepot Quartermaster has 
placed some business for plain beans, but that business now is all be- 
ing placed through the Food Ad ninistration, and we do not know for 
what purpose they do purchase those, but I do not know anything 
I can add to what has been said except that it seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the price of Michigan beans was too high. The 
thought has occurred to me that pcssibly the Michigan bean growers 
or holders are under the impression that there is a great deal more 
pork-and-bean business to be placed than there really is. Mr. Heyl told 
you, I think, that there were a few hundred thousand cases per month 
and in asking for these allotments we found it necessary tc send let- 
ters to practically every canner of beans in th2 country, or we tried to, 
and we have asked them to accept allotinents for possibly two or three 
times more beans than we expected to get, or in other words if all 
the allotments. we asked for had been accepted it would be a great deal 
more than we looked for. I think that the canner, every man that 
is asked to accept an allotment, probably starts figuring right away 
on the different materials that he has to use, then perhaps asks for 
prices on beans, and I believe that that impression is prevalent with 
the holders and growers of beans, that there are millions of cases a 
month to be placed where it is only thousands. I think that that 
impression should be corrected in some way. 


Just one other thought; that is regarding the price to be paid by 
the Army. Mr. Heyl spoke of that, but I can give some additional in- 
formation. We are going to try to work out a table based on the 
price per pound of dry beans, where a canner can buy beans at 12 
cents and will be paid a certain price for his canned products. If he 
pays 12% cents of course it will be so much mor2, to ne worked out on 
a table basis. While that is not decided that is the idea in mind. Dr. 
Bigelow’s table for arriving at the moisture content of the British speci- 
fications I think is a very good one. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that the 
based on the price that the canner pays f. o. b. 
bears? 

MR. WARMINGTON: For dry beans. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Don’t you think if you are not awfully care- 
ful you are going to shift the market way up out of sight? If you go 
and pay 15 cents a pound for beans and you allot us a thousand cases 


rice then will be 
his factory for dry 


and we buy a lot of high priced beans and we wire out and get a quo- © 


tation, we are going to run the market right up? 

MR. WARMINGTON: We have asked canners, as you know, in 
accepting the allotment to give us the quantity of dry beans they 
have on hand or in transit and where from and the price per pound 
that the beans cost. That is why I made the statement that I believe 
the holders of beans are under the impression that there is a great 
deal more of this business to be placed than there really is, and I 
think that has a very bullish effect on the dry bean market. 


Another thing in reference to packing dry beans for the Army. 
Isn't it true, Mr. Gerber, that there are ym of choice haud-picked 
beans in Michigan, more possibly than will be canned under ordinury 
conditions? 

MR. GERBER: I very much question that, but I think there are 


some bean men here who possibly could answer that question much 
better than I. 


MR. WARMINGTON: If that is a fact why should we not give the 
Government the choice beans, the best we have, and devise some other 
method of using our wet beans? 


MR. THOMAS. I would like to ask what difference to make be- 
tween the wet beans such as are canned up there and the dry beans? 

MR. WARMINGTON: Our idea, of course, in the original specifi- 
cations was to get a standard, and it is rather amusing-—in order to 
establish the standard for baked beans we wrote probably fifteen rep- 
resentative bean cauners for specifications, and we got fifteen sets of 
specifications. They did not compare in a single instance and the best 
we could do was to just try to strike a happy average. 

MR. THOMAS: Then it was not the idea that the beans were not 
just as good, but you wanted to establish a standard? Is that the idea? 

MR. WARMINGTON: Yes. And besides, it was thought, I think, 
that if wet heans: were permitted and our specifications would permit 
of it, as Dr. Bigelow, I think, stated, the packer could go ahead and 
can his beans from the wet product; if those did not turn out right 
he would say: “Well, there are your specifications; we packed them 
as you told us to.” The fact that wet beans might not be as good as 
the choice hand-picked beans caused us to decide that we should stick 
to the best beans obtainable if there were plenty of them in the 
country. 

THE CHAIRMAN: One thing move. Do you make any distinc- 
tion between an eastern hean, thus New York State and Michigan, and 
the California bean and the imported bean in any way? 

MR. WARMINGTON: As I understand, no. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The packer can use—you get a very much 


~ different quality and a very different moisture content, if Dr. Bigelow 
is correct. 


cent? 
DR. BIGELOW: Ten per cent, the sample which we had. 
THE CHAIRMAN. The Michigan beans were carrying 25 per cent. 


ive you a very much 
If, on the other- hand, we use Michigan beans you will 


You said, Doctor, California beans were running 10 per 


‘Lhe man that uses California beans is going to 
lower price. 
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And then anothcr matter—whether the plain . 


have to have more money for them. Haven’t you made any ruling what- 
soever regarding that? 

MR. WARMINGTON: No; that was the reason for the Federal 
Trade Commission sending out their questionnaire and figuring on pay- 
ing for the beans based on the dry bean content. Just for that very 
reason the Michigan bean has cost more than an imported bean. 

MR. KIMBALL: I think it might be in order to save a lot of 
argumentation if I could make a statement here. here are a good 
many canners in this room who have these imported beans purchased 
that our good friends the Navy have faken over or commandeered on 
the West Coast. They have bought these to fill Government orders 
throughout and the decision iies entirely in the Government to say 
whether they want the bulk stock or whether they want them canned. 
Many of these canners have asked us: “Well, I had two thousand bags 
of Manchuria beans in Seattle and they have been commandeered and 
I can’t fill this Government order that I have.” In order to clarify 
that situation I think that canner whose beans have been comman- 
deered should not only give my office a copy of his contract and 
through whom it was purchased, referring to the importer in Seattle 
or San Francisco or New York as the case may be, but he also should 
make a statement with that same statement as to the Quartermaster 
or the Navy Paymaster who has done the commandeering, and it is 
entirely possible that the Navy or Army may desire to have those 
goods canned instead of using them in bulk, in which case they would 
release those goods so that you can fill the canning order. 


In reply to Dr. Dorrance’s question as to pushing the market up 
on account of the expectation that the Army or Navy may hold this 
lot of beans, and if you say I can’t buy them for less than fourteen 
cents and that will make my cost so much, they will say: “We will 
deliver you the stuff from our commandeered beans for ten or twelve 
cents,” whatever it cost them; and in that way they will in a way con- 
trol the price of the canned product. I know already of five men who 
said they were coming down to Washington to see if they could not 
get their commandeered stock released. A verbal statement is of no 
value to submit to Admiral McGowan or to the Quartermatser of the 
Army. You must have an exact written statement of: From whom you 
ee them and from whom they purchased them, clear to the 
mporter, so that lot if the Army or Navy desires can be released. If 
you fill out those statements in detail and let me have a copy, and also 
submit a copy right through to the commandeering officer, you will get 
some action if they desire that release. 

MR. GERBER: Mr. Warmington has said—at least I understood 
him to say—that tenders had been asked on two or three times the 
a quantity of beans required. Am I correct in that, Mr. Warm- 
ngton 

MR. WARMINGTON: Yes. 


MR. GERBER: I assume, of course, there may be one or the 
other of two purposes in that—either that tenders were asked of more 
than were required with the idea that the samples of some would not 
be suitable and would be rejected? 

MR. WARMINGTON: No, that was not the fact, Mr. Gerber. It 
was that we knew that a great many canners were not equipped to 

ack beans and that the contracts would be taken by comparatively 
ew of the canners to whom we had written, thereby increasing the 
quantity, 

MR. GERBER. I get the idea. Another 
a recent questionnaire sent out by the Federa 

MR. WARMINGTON: Yes. 
is packing beans for the Army. 


MR. GERBER: That is within the last few days, I take it? 
MR. WARMINGTON: Just as soon as the allotments are made. 


MR. EDGAR ASHBY: In figuring the cost, Mr. Warmington, on 
pork and beans with tomato sauce and a manufacturer makes his own 
tomato pulp, is he allowed to put that pulp in at the market value or 
at exact cost to manufacture? 

MR. WARMINGTON:- I believe the Federal Trade Commission 
take that in consideration in this way: If the pulp is made as a by- 
product of a ketchup factory or a tomato canning factory, or some- 
thing of that sort, it is not taken in at the market value. They try 
to be «s fair as they can—in fact they are as fair as they can be in 
that, but I cannot just answer that question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walton, won't you tell us regarding the 

uantity of dry beans in Michigan today and the quantity of wet beans, 
the percentage of each, probably. - 

MR. WALTON: I don’t think there are a great many beans in 
Michigan that will go under 20 per cent; that is, that will grade strictly 
choice hand-picked. I don’t think it would run over 10 per cent of the 
beans that would grade choice hand-picked. 

THE CHAIRMAN. After they are dried? 
beans and dry them, can you not? 

MR. WALTON: Yes, sir, we can. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have driers which will dry probably 25 
per cent of the wet beans now in Michigan and convert them to dry 
Cc. H. P. beans? - 

MR. WALTON: Yes, but you mean the amount of beans that could 
be dried down to 20 per cent? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir. 


MR. WALTON: And which would grade C. H. P. after they were 
dried down? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir, and including those that were already 
dried as 40 per cent of them? 
MR. WALTON: Yes, I think it would. 


- Faas CHAIRMAN: Have you driers enough in the State to do 
a 


MR. WALTON: Yes, sir, I believe so; 50 per cent. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Then the canners will have to take care of 50 
= of the beans now in Michigan as wet beans? Is that cor- 
rec’ 

MR. WALTON: I think so; 50 per cent. 


w. Jee. Caan : What part of the crop is still left in the State, Mr. 
alton 

MR. WALTON: I think 70 per cent, and the larger per cent is in 
the hands of the farmers. On account of the bad ‘weather the last 
month and deep snow the farmers have been unable to get them in to 
the elevators and the elevators do not hold very many beans today. 


uestion: Has there been 
Trade Commission? 


It has been sent to any canner who 


You can take these wet 
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MR, ASHBY: 
MR. WALTON: 
left in Michigan. 


MR. GERBER: What is the estimated crop? 
MR. WALTON: About four million bushels. 


What per cent left? 
I would say there were 70 per cent of the beans 


THE CHAIRMAN: Including wet beans? 
MR. THOMAS: The statistics show 3,514,000. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Morrill, yon had some questions you wanted 
to ask; will you state them, please? 

MR. G. B. MORRILL: Dr. Bigelow looked over at me and tried 
to get me to start something. I listened to his remarks with a great 
deal of interest and I was also very much amazed at our chairman’s 
remarks about the tomato sauce leans and plain beans. ‘We have got 
to realize this position: When plain beaas, or pork and beans, as for- 
merly known, first went on the market they did not know what tomato 
sauce was. In fact they put them up in such a state that they were 
not acceptable to the taste und the final condiment was left to the 
selection of the consumer. Now some people like tomato sauce and 
some people like a pickle and some people like some other condiment 
-~-Worcestershire; and when you get to the tomate sauce you will find 
a great many people who don't like it because there is not tomato 
enough in it. Now the true situation is you have made a slurring re- 
mark on plain beans. I am going to tell you, you don’t know how to 
make a pla‘tn sauce to put into it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I admit it. (Laughter and applause.) 


MR. MORRILL: Dr. Bigelow hit right along the true line and 
that was on the sauce for the plain bean. If you study it out you will 
find that you will have more consumers on the plain bean and you 
won’t be boosting the tomato crop market. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will you tell us how to make a good sauce? 
(Laughter.) Well, gentlemen, this his been a very interesting discus- 
sion and I think it has well repaid me for coming from Philadelphia to 
get this formula, because I know that we nave been running the market 
up for tomatoes at present just to sell beans with tomato sauce. 

Have you any resolution, Mr. Gerber? 


MR. GERBER: These seems to be some sentiment favoring the 
passage of a resolution by this section, or rather two resolutions, one 
of which would be that Director General of Railroads McAdoo be re- 
quested to class wet beans as preferred or perishable freight, that a peti- 
tion be addressed to the Food Administration asking for a require- 
ment that the purchase and sale of Michigan beans be made on a 20 
per cent moisture basis. And to get the matter before the meeting—I 
would move first the resolution for a petition to Director McAdoo. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any second? 

MR. ROACH: I will second the motion. 


THE CIJAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that a resoluution 
be prepared and sent to Secretary McAdoo requesting that damp beans 
be classed as perishable. Any discussion? 

The motion was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

MR. GERBER. The second resolntion was that the Food Admin- 
istration require that the Michigan beans be bought and sold upon the 
basis of 20 per cent of moisture content. Allowance or deduction be- 
ing made for excess or deficiency of moisture below or above that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you second that motion, Mr. Ritter? 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Ritter. 


DR. BIGKLOW: Mr. Chairman, may I make one suggestion with- 
out changing the intention at all? It seems to me that it might be a 
little simpler to base this on the dry matter instead of 20 per cent 
having to give or take according as it may be more or ‘ess than 20 
per cent. It seems to me it would be simpler if everything would be 
in one direction, if the price were based on the dry substance present. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The trouble is, Doctor, that C. H. P., accord- 
ing to the rules made by the Michigan Growers’ Association, which we 
have all had for years, means anything under 20 per cent, and I don’t 
think you could get the Michigan Association to consider it. But I 
think the Michigan Association unly wants to he led in this. They are 
all perfectly willing, unless there is a competition that they don’t like 
and they have to protect themselves. , 

DR. BIGELOW: It might be well to have that in mind for the 
future, because 500 pounds of beans with per cent moisture is 
equivalent to 449 pounds with 11 per cent moisture. 


MR. THOMAS: I think it is a very good idea. Anything to use 
up that food in Michigan that is liable to go to waste and liable to 
discourage the farmers there from putting in as large acreage the com- 
ing year as they did last year. 

MR. GERBER: I think one way te get at the purpose of this reso- 
lution would be to offer a measure of protection to the canner of beans 
and in that way encourage him to buy some of these damp beans. In 
answer to what Dr. Bigelow said 1 have in mind that this would ‘be 
simply an emergency measure. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the 
seconded. 


The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 


THE ELECTION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The next business in order is to appoint a com- 
mittee for nomination of officers for the Bean Section. It has been cus- 
tomary, I think, with the other sections to re-elect the old officers. As 
I am not chairman but just acting chairman, 1 would like to hear a 
resolution to nominate the present officers for re-election. Any sug- 
gestion? 

MR. RITTER: 
nated and elected. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried and the former 
officers of the Section were declared re-elécted. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Anything else to come before the meeting? 

MR. GERBER: There was that cost accounting proposition. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentleman, wouldn't you like to hear the cost 
accounting proposition which may be of great value to you in selling 


the beans which are going to be allotted by the Government? Mr. 
Bacon has a fw words to say on it. 


Mr. Bacon here addressed the section on cost accounting, with spe- 
cial reference to Classification A, substantially a3 printed in the re- 


motion has be2n meved and 


I make the motion that the old officers be renomi- 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is quite evident that it does not 
make any difference what your beans cost you or your cans cost you 
if you follow Mr. Bacon's igea. Four years ago the concern that I am 
connected with did not have an up-to-date cost system and we did not 
know how to make any money. We put a system in and we have been 
satisfied ever since that it has saved us many times over what it cost 
us. It may be interesting for you to know this and it may do you 
some good to.tell you how iimportant it is. We thought it would cost 
us $20,000 to $30,000 to put it in. When we had finished the cost was 
$150,000, and it paid for itself in the first year. That is just 1s essen- 
tial as the flag on the back of a train. Put it in and keep it going. 
What it costs you the first year you will make the principal every 
year on it, not the interest. 


There being no further business the section thereupon adjourned. 


WAX AND REFUGEE BEAN SECTION. 
February 12th, 3 o’clock P. M. 
Salon, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. D. C. Pierce, presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The meeting will now come to order. I wish 
to announce the committees as they were presented: Advisory Com- 
mittee—Mr. FE. C. White, of Maryland; Mr. W. J. Sears, of Ohio; Mr. N. 
Mclivane, of Pennsylvanian, and Mr. N. J. Griflith, of New York. Com- | 
mittee on Standards and Grades—Mr. W. J. Seras, of Ohio, Chairman; 
Mr. George G. Bailey, of New York, and Mr. N. J. Griffith, of New York. 
—_ Committee, Messrs. C. H. Hunt, B. C. Olncy, and Geo. 

urrham. 


I notice that I am on the program for some remarks, but which 
will be cut out entirely, as we are going to get right down to busi- 
ness. You have had handed to you a sort of membership card. We 
tried at Cleveland to have every person give us his name, etc., but we 
didn’t at that time have a card to Land out and we met with very little 
success. But I hope that everyone interested in string or wax beans will 
be kind enough to sign his name to these cards and hand them in. You 
may think that the Wax and Refugee Bean Section has done little or noth- 
ing for the good of the industry, but I wish to say that sume one of 
your officers have attended the meetings in Washington and spent con- 
siderable time along this line, and the bean end of the industry has not 
been neglected by a long ways. 


The first address on our program this afternoon is “A Plan for 
Procuring Anthracnose and Blight Resisting Strains of Canning Variety 
Bean Seeds,” to be given by Dr. M. F. Barrus, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industries, United States Department of Agriculture. I regret to say 
that Dr. Barrus will not be with us today, but he has sent a representa- 
tive whom I know will please you all. I wish to read a letter from Dr. 
Barrus, which is as follows. 


“Gentlemen: 


“I sincerely regret my inability to be present. This week, 
Farmers’ Week at Cornell University, of u!l weeks of the year, is one 
during which I must not be absent from Ithaca. I trust thac I may 
have the pleasure of meeting you again at your next Convention. 

“Mr. Mecksstroth will present to you in detail the work on 
bean disease control that the Department of Agriculture is under- 
taking. He has been actively connected with the work the past 
season and expects to continue with it until it is completed. We . 
have attacked the problem from the seed end because we believe 
more rapid progress can be made that way than in others. The 
diseases Anthracnose and Blight are transmitted by means of the 
seed and it is thought that Mosaic may be also. By getting seed 
from fields known to be free from these or containing them only in 
small amounts, the succeeding crop should be correspondingly 
free, We have two ways of doing this, one by growing it our- 
selves in the east by a certain method under careful supervision, 
the other by getting seed in sections of the country where these 
diseases occur but slightly or not at all. 

“We believe that the canners are as interested as any other 
group of men in getting improved seed of any kind. We hope that 
they will want to secure any benefits that may come from our in- 
vestigations and to that end will co-operate with us in trying out 
seed secured frem various sources suggested by us. Since you use 
seed in much greater quantities than we can produce experimentally 
we would like to have you arrange through business channels to 
secure seed from western districts. If any of vou are securing seed 
from such places we wish to have the opportunity of making obser- 
vations of it. We also wish you to arrange to make trials of seed 
grown in certain districts of California. We wish to determine 
how the best seed can be grown and where the best seed is grown. 
We expect to stay with the proposition until these points are de- 
termined. 

“Mr. Meckstroth will tell you about other lines of work we 
are undertaking and the means of carrying them out. Our problem 
is bean disease control and we hope you will not hesitate to in- 
form us of your troubles of these kinds. 


“Yours very truly, 
“M. F. BARRUS.” 


RESISTING STRAINS OF BEAN SEED. 


DR. MECKSTROTH: I am glad of this opportunity to bing before 
you some of the work that the Bureau of Agriculture has been doing on 
bean diseases. Dr, Barrus in the summers of 1916 and 1917 traveled 
extensively in the principal bean producing sections of the country, with 
the idea of studying the methods that might be carried out in exten- 
sion work, in the control of bean diseases, and in so doing traveled 
through the districts of New York, Michigan, Idzho, California, Utah, as 
well as other districts. From that work he concluded that probably 
the most effective means would be to attack the seed end of the propo- 
sion, because of the disease being carried and disseminated by means 
of the seed. Last year Congress appropriated money for the establish- 
ment of a bean station in Michigan, and I was stationed during last 
season at that place where we carried on various lines of investigation, 
and I want to briefly outline the main features of that work. 


One of the points we have been trying to determine is whether 
western grown seed is superior to eastern grown as far as yield and 
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freedom from disease are concerned. The Agricultural College had seed 
grown in Idaho in 1916 and in Michigan in 1915, and then sent it east 
for distribution—some in New York, and observations were made during 


the summer of that seed, and so far as observed that seed has been re-° 


markably free from disease. The Hess Elevator Company in Michigan 
had grown some white pea bean seed, and our observation of that seed 
also has been very encouraging so far as yield and freedom from dis- 
ease are concerned. One other line of work we have been conducting 
in Michigan has been the seed plat method cf operation, but that prob- 
lem will have to be threshed out thoroughly before we can establish in 
the East a plan for growing clean seed. The western grown seed may 
be more free {rom disease, and it may fall down tn yield—there are some 
points we still want to find out about because if it is not desirable we 
want to quit it and if it is desirable we want to push the idea, In con- 
nection with refugee beans we had eighteen different varieties in various 
localities of the country! we had one pound of each variety grown in 
Michigan. Idaho, Colorado, Vermont, Washington, D. C. and New York, 
our aim being to determine what localities would be most suited to the 
various varieties. Some of that work has not been as satisfactory as it 
might be, still we have gained some information on the localities in 
which the various varieties might mature. 

Then another phase of the work was carri2d on in Michigan, name- 
ly, the study of the Wells red kidney bean, a strain resistant to anthrac- 
nose. It is not immune, but very resistant, and does not take the dis- 
ease so much as the general run. Th2n we have also started work on 
the refugee wax bean; we planted half an acre and inoculated it with 
the organisms causing anthracnose for the purpose of eliminating dis- 
eased plants, 1nd that work is being carried on now in the greenhouses 
in Washington. Those are the main features of the work we have been 
trying to push this last season in Michigan, and our werk for the new 
year will be along similar lines in the study of producing clean seed. 
That we believe will be the solution of the prublem. 

Now, in speaking about disease I do not know as it is necessary to 
go very fully into that but simply to outline a few of the worst that 
bean growers have to contend with. Undoubtedly the worst one is 
anthracnose, and the next blight. Anthracnose in 1915 as weil as in 1912, 
caused very heavy losses, and blight comes a close second. In 1915 alone 
the less in Michigan was estimeted at $2,000,000, and in New York about 
$75,000; so you will see that the loss from those diseases is considerable. 
The wet season is of corrse more favorable for the development of 
anthrenose, but blight may spread in the dry season as it does not have 
to depend upon water for its development. In addition I might mention 
root rot which the last few years has occasioned severe losses in New 
York and has become established in other sections: It was thought in 
New York that it would not spread outside of the State, but we have 
found some in Michigan and Vermont. 

Another new disease is Mosaic, which has not been observed for 
a number of years and has become rare in some sections; but in Mich- 
igan there were some fields in which 50 per cent of the plants were dis- 
eased. This disease is characterized by a crinkling of the leaves and a 
lighter green color of the leaves; and the pods fail to seed at all or only 
a few. The plant will continue to blosso:a throughout the season, but 
will not produce a normal amount of seed. ‘There are other minor 
diseases—rust, which is not very general and a disease which produces 
lesions on the stems and roots. 


Now, in the control of anthracnose there are two main iines of work 
we are urging which we believe will be effective. The first is the devel- 
opment of anthracnose resistant seed, «hich is by far the most satisfac- 
tory plan; tor if we can secure plants that are resistant to the disease, 
even although it is present, we shall have solved the problem, and not 
until then. That is work, however, and will take a lot of time, and 
is very slow in accomplishment. The red kidney is the only commercial 
variety in which we now have resistant strains, the Wells red kidney 
is resistant to anthracnose. Of the wax beans in which you are inter- 
ested we do not have any at present resistant, although of course there 
is a slight difference between the varieties, but nothing at all to com- 
pare with the resistance shown by the red kidney. Now our plan is 
to develop strains of wax beans that are resistant in the sane sense 
as the red kidney is, and if we once develop those we shall take steps to 
propagate the seed and have it for general distribution. Our present 
work with wax beans in Washington is concerned with the breeding of 
resistant varieties, and the method we follow is this: We have there the 
use of a greenhouse and have planted the entire house with nothing but 
refugee wax beans. Then when about two or three inches tall we 
inoculate the entire house with the spore of the fungus taking mixed 
strains from various sources. The Doctor has found that some beans 
will go down under certain strains of fungus, and others are not at- 
tacked by it; so we are employing mixed strains to make sure that we 
have strains there that are able to attack the plants. ‘Then if we find 
any plants that resist that treatment we transplant them and then in- 
oculate them again in a moist chamter and if they pass through that 
without being affected we then let themn go to seed and try it out in the 
fall; and if they pass the season without becoming affected we will 
have that seed for distribution. Up to this time we have not found any 
plants that are resistant; they have all gone down, and there is a question 
whether it is possible, and if possible that that is the quickest way to 
get resistant strains. If we find after some time that this method does 
not produce the desired result then the only other thing to do is to 
cross Wax beans with seme resistant bean, and probably the red kid- 
ney will be the one to use. It is our aim to start that in the near fu- 
ture, crossing the red kidney and wax bean and then making selec- 
tions from the resistant strains that some of those plants will produce, 
and then by a long process to produce them true to type and have a 
refugee wax resistant strain. 


So that is the line of work that we are attempting, and it will take 
considerable time, but we hope to make progress raising the various 
crops and following them through the various generations in order to 
select the resistant plants. 


Now another phase of this control is anthracnose from seed, and 
that is a point that takes very great care; for since this anthracnose is 
carried on the seed, and since a lot of the seed may be effected, al- 
though no outward evidence can be seen or. the seed, it is essential in 
getting absolutely clean seed that selection be made from clean pods. I 
kriow every grower will not go through the field and seléct clean pods, 
but I will outline later some steps we are aiming at, although I can- 
not say what the outcome: will be. Hand picking seed is advisable, but 


from the wax refugee bean stendpoint I am rot sure it would be profi-, 


table so far as getting rid of antkracnose. It is very difficut] to remove 
the affected beans. In white beans it is a very good method to elimi- 
nate most of the diseased seed. This hand picking is a manner of reduc- 
ing blight as well as anthracnose or any other diseases on the seed. 
As to spraying with Bordeau Mixture we do not recommend the entire 
field, but for people who maintain a seed plat it should be sprayed 


‘those that are green. 
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thoroughly the entire season, first when the plants come up, and then 
every ten days or two weeks according to the weather conditions. 


Another difficulty ef the seed treatment. A lot of work has been 
done on the treatment of seed, but since the organism is known to go 
through the seed coat and is in the seed, it is difficult to treat the seed 
to get rid of the organism and not injurei the seed; so there is a problem 
that will take some more work, and it is doubtful whether it is really 
practicable to treat the seed in that way. 


I wili outline briefly some of: the points that might be undertaken. 
In cennection with the western seed we observe it is freer from disease 
than eastern seed. Our observation, however, has gone over only two 
years now, and we want to determine definitely whether that seed is 
really superior to eastern grown seed. Dr. Barrus is especially anxious 
to have some arrangement .made by which this seed can be shipped West 
either to California or Colorado and then shipped East again the next 
year for the canning and truck growers. Last year in Colorado the 
growers were contracting at six and one-haif cents a pound, and this 
year they are contracting at eight cents a pound. Now the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is growing seeds out there on a small scale, but we 
cannot produce the amount of seed that you people are using in your 
work, and so we would like to bring before you a proposition as we 
see it, and would like to see some action taken on this work. Per- 
sonally I do not know exactly what would be the best way to handle 
that proposition; that will be rou left to this section. We, how- 
ever, would be glad to make observations and a study of the plats that 
you may receive and may grow from the western grown seeds. The 
western grown seed is not a new proposition with you at all; a lot of 
the eastern seedsmen have had seed grown in the West for some time, 
and it is probable that some of you are using western grown and do not 
know it; maybe the.seed companies are furnishing seed and do not 
say that it is western grown; so it is possible you may have been using 
‘vestern ~rown and were under the impression it was eastern grown. 

In this western grown seed it is possible there may be a reduced 
yield, and it would not be advantageous to have seed grown out there, 
even if free from disease, that would not yield as well as the eastern 
grown seed; and so there are some points we would like to determine 
definitely before we give it up altogether. As Dr. Barrus says, we 
ares tudying these diseases and want to see the thing through, but we 
need the co-operation of any interests that may be willing to help us, 
and we are willing to co-overate with anyone in any way that we can. 
but we find that we cannot handle all of the work; we feel that parts 
ee work can be taken up by the business interests which can be of 
1e us. 

In taking up the work with the refugee wax bean we hesitated in 
selecting that particular variety until we learned that that was probably 
the most desirable variety for canners and truckers. We didn’t want 
to do all this work of breeding und crossing and then find there was 
another strain more desirable than the one we were working up; so 
we would welcome any instructions or any expressions of opinion from 
this section as to the most desirable varieties. At present our work is 
confined to the refugee wax bean. 


The places where we think the most desirable seed coud be raised 
are in California and Colorado. We have had some grown in Idaho, but 
our, observation is that they have not been so satisfactory, owing to the 
fact that some of the beans there were frosted, while in California that 
would not be the case, I think. In Colorado the bean yields are very 
heavy, thirty to forty bushels per acre—the Pinto variety. In Cali- 
fornia it is near Santa Barbara where we have had the beans grown, ana 
we know a man there who would be willing to contract for the pro- 
duction of seed. : 

Just a word about inspection. In the case of white beans it is pos- 
sible to inspect the fields in the fall before harvest after the pods dry, 
and determine which fields are free from disease. Ihe diseased fields 
may be rejected, and clean fields used for seed. Dut in the wax bean 
situation it is a different thing because the beans there are raised for 
seed and. the diseased ones cannot be used commercially as in the 
other case. So it is doubtful whether very much can be accomplished 
in instituting inspection service, as might be done more easily for the 
other white beans. And so the use of the seed plat where absolutely 
clean seed is used seems to be the only method that can be employed 
for the refugee wax bean. 


In connection with that work I want to outline briefly what we 
are aiming at in this seed plat method. If we find that we can pro- 
duce some clean seed by planting seed from perfectly clean pods then 
we shall try to organize bean breeders and bean seed propagators, and 
the plan will be something like this: The bean seed breeders would 
be under very careful supervision, the beans all planted in hills and all 
the seed to be plante@ from breeds which are known to be free from 
disease the previous year, and all having the seed plats thoroughly 
sprayed throughout the season, and inspection made several times dur- 
ing the season to root out diseased plants. The raising in hills is to 
reduce the danger of spreading from plant to plant. Now, in the fall a 
careful inspection should be made and a careful selection from espe- 
cially desirable plants so far as the yield and freedom from disease, 
and that seed is reserved for the bean breeders of next year’s crop. The 
other portion of the plant would be sold to the bean seed propagators 
and then they would produce it on a large scale for other distributing 
agencies, and in that way a system may develop in which the clean seed 
may be grown. But we have not reached that point yet in this work; 
I am simply pointing out what we are aiming at in the clean seed 
work in the East. So far as this western grown seed is concerned we 
would like to have some of the business interests handle that proposi- 
tion and think it would be desirable ter this Section to take definite ac- 
tion on that work, and I would like to have an expression of opinion 
as to the feeling of the section toward the work we are trying to do 
and as to their willingness to co-operate. That is the point you are 
probably more able to thresh out. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Has anv member any questions he would like to 
ask Dr. Meckstroth? Is there anything that presents itself you would 
like to ask? 

MR. KNOTT: I would like to ask what the effect is going to ve on 
these white pea beans raised in Michigan that never matured—they are 
wet or damp—will they make seed? I don’t mean the frosted ones, but 


PROFESSOR MECKSTROTH. I would hesitate to use them for 
seed. I don’t believe they can be used for seed. There are a lot of 
them that didn’t mature and they woudld not germinate. 

MR. OLNEY: We are co-operating with the Department of Agri- 
culture in sending seed to California. I would like to ask what 
amount of work the Department would be inclined to carry on in the 
form of supervision of bean seed sent to California, for the purpose of 
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producing anthracnose-resisting strains. And has the experience been 
that been seed free from disease on being brought to the East retains 
its primitive qualities and would it be disease-resisting? 

PROFESSOR MECKSTROTH: I think we would be willing to in- 
spect the fields for the disease. At present we do not have the funds for 
that work, but Congress is thinking about an emergency appropri- 
ation, and by that means we could pomely take care of the inspec- 
tion. I raised that point before leaving Washington and they said 
they would probably be able to do inspection as far as to securing sec- 
tors, and no doubt we shall secure an appropriation for that task, 

MR. OLNEY: And what experience you have of the western seed 
being brought East retaining its resistant qualities? 

PROFESSOR MECKSTROTH: We find the western grown seed 
is more free from disease than the eastern. That would last only so 
long—until they would be again affected; strains sent west are not im- 
mune, and if subjected to the fungus they would again become affected, 
by proper rotation of crops they may be kept more easily free from 
disease. 

MR. OLNEY: I think I can express the feelings of all when 1 say 
that we know what it is to suffer from anthracnose, and if a scheme 
could be developed of relieving us from the dangers of having our crops 
wiped out it would be a very interesting and important project to 
develop. And would a suggestion be in order for the Doctor to ascertain 
in Washington what the Department would be free to do, and submit 
the proposition to the Secretary or Chairman of this Section, and that 
any action by him would secure the assistance of the canners who use 
wax or refugee beans. If that meets with the approval of the meeting 
I would make it in the form of a motion. 

(As a motion this was duly seconded and being put to vote was 
passed unanimously.) 

TF CHAIRMAN: I feel that we shall all be interested in the next 
subject on our program—“Standard Classification of Accounts’’—by 
Albert T. Bacon, representing Committee on Standard Classification of 
Accounts of the National Canners’ Association. 


COST ACCOUNTING. 


MR. BACON: The fact that the National Canners Association has 
appointed a cost committee, or a standard classification committee, and 
the fact that that committee has presented a report which has been 
adopted, is presumptive evidence at least that you are interested in the 
subject of cost and realize the importance of it, as one of the keystones 
in the arch of the business of the section, and, therefore, I shall not 
have to plead with you as with those not awake to these things; but per- 
haps I shall in the few things I have to say awaken a keener interest 
in the subject under discussion. 


I am sure that every member whose name is in the canners direc- 
tory has received already what is called special bulletin No. 2, or classi- 
fication B, the first report of the committee. Classification A which is 
for the full line, rather the two-line or two factory packers, is just ready 
for distribution, and those who do pack two or more lines or in -two 
factories are invited to get their copies from the registration office. 
Leave your names and ask for one of these and you will get it. Those 
who do not succeed in getting one of these here will have one mailed 
to them in the course of the next week. 


Now I want to talk a little about this classification A. While A 
and B are built on the same lines, the smaller is included in the larger, 


and I shall speak of classification A. Those who are familiar with B 
will not recognize the pertinence of the talk anyway. Here (referring 
to example) are fifty-eight pages of this classification, which looks like 
a good deal of a classification; and why so much of it you may ask. 
The committee worked hard to cut it down, and I will cut it squarely 


in two in the beginning and say that the last half is instructions for 


the bookkeeper and the proprietors do not need to concern themselves 
now about that thing. en I will take the first half of it and cut that 
down about 90-per cent by saying that all you need of the classifica- 
tion is to differentiate between the essentially different elements of 
cost. And there are four of them. There is the prime, or the dead, or 
the first cost or direct cost; they call it one thing in one industry and 
another thing in another. Then there is factory and overhead expense, 
and then third there is selling expense or the outward cost from the 
warehouse door, getting the money back from the customers and into 
the bank with the attendant risks and losses. And the fourth thing is 
the general administration or supervision of the entire enterprise. 

Now we could not reduce it to any simpler term than that, and all 
that I shall have to say will be in the line of amplifying those 
four things. So, looking at it from that standpoint, you haven’t got 
something to take a day off to read; it is essentially simple. 


I have never put in a system anywhere where they didn't say: ““Make 
it simple,” and yet that simplicity should be complete with the needs 
of each company. 

“It is not intended that factories adopting this Standard Classi- 
fication shal] conform to it in all respects. Accounts may be further 
sub-divided to suit the needs of the individual plant, or expense and 
income account, under the same groups or divisional headings may 
be combined.” 

Those who pack and conform to classification B have the same 
results in the end as those who pack under classification A. For in- 
stance a man will say: “What does your corn cost?” and you can sit 
down with him and compare his business with the multiple manufac- 
turer and get to the same things and find out whether he is high or 
low simply by comparing like things. <A lot of the difficulty as to costs 
in the past has been what Charles Hayden Burgess calls “The duty of 
definition ;” but this reduces it to single units, a definition of what is 
cost and as such you can be talking. about the same thing. 


“The guiding principle in this—as in any classification account 
—is to distinguish clearly between different general classes of ac- 
counts, and also to distinguish between the several sub-headings 
under each general class. A brief summary of these general divis- 
ions is therefore in order. Investment account which represents 
land, buildings, machinery and other property and equipment of a 
relatively permanent character. The original investment in property 
of this class is a capital investment. Then depreciation reserve. 
accounts which are closely related to the investment account. In- 
stead of crediting depreciation directly to investment accounts and 
thus losing sight of the original investment depreciation is credited 
to a depreciation reserve account (a separate account for each class 
of accounts to be depreciated) and charged to a depreciation ex- 
pense acount. The investment account less the corresponding re- 
serve represents the net book value of pronerty investment.” 

Those are the operating accounts. Then the plant itself, the original 
investment, and the reserve against the plant. Suppose you build a plant 
and it costs $60,000. Do not say at the end of the year. “We will write 
off $5,000 and reduce it to $55,000. Leave it where it was, and let the 
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insurance adjuster say what it cost, or the new man who is going to buy 
it: in other words, maintain your original cost unit. Charge profit and 
loss with the depreciation, and then if you want to know what it stands 
you net, take the difference between that asset and the reserve. 

Then there is one other class—income accounts; absolutely separate 
from any I have spoken of. Income is separate from expense and should 
not be confused with it, and your sales go into a separate account, 
as senarate as your right hand is from the left, so there is no mingling 
of them. The firm accounts are a part of the prime cost and I may 
have something to say on that before I am through. 


Now as to the investment account it is a good idea to itemize all 
charges to investment account. Two things are to be gained by that— 
in the first place-you have got an itemized list so if you have to have 
an appraisal your bills are in that file which may burn up, but your 
ledger is in the safe; and if that ledger is in the safe it is not informa- 
tion that concerns the person from who you buy machinery what you 
paid for it all the way through from tLe beginning of the plant down. 
The appraisal will get you by that without itemizing it. But a good 
many do not have appraisers, and what is more, an tore is not a 
continuous thing, and between appraisals and revisions I think you want 
this information as to what you put into the plant. And don’t put any- 
thing into the plant that is not an addition—an absolutely new addition. 
What you put into your plant when you first build your factory, buy 
your land, break ground and put up the buildings and install your ma- 
chinery into them, and what yo put in the first year is investment, but 
the second year you begin to maintain that investment, and that is not 
an investment any longer—that is expense of maintenance—it is just 
expense you charge to profit and loss through machinery-repair ac- 
count. 

And then here is another element. When you buy a new machine. 
I don’t want to go into too much detail, but a word is worth while— 
when you buy a new machine to replace an old one, be sure you get the 
old one out of the bvoks, or put the new one into profit and loss within 
the first year or two; don’t make your investment top-heavy. 


Crop Hazard. 


There is one element now in the manufacturing cost which is 
new. The committee suggested, through Mr. Sears as chairman, that 
you have a contingent expense or a crop hazard element of cost. If you 
look back over your profits for ten years you will see there is $10,000, 
$20,000, $30,000 difference between high and low profit for the ten years, 
and that means that elements of nature and elements of trade have 
entered into it and cut your profits all to pieces in some instances or 
Loosted them beyond your best hopes in others—-so that the very fact 
of this uncertainty—it is not like a machine shop, not like a printing 
shop, not like a continuous production manufactory at all, and there- 
fore the contingent expense is a necessary element of cost. 


One word further about that. Suppose you have $2,000 of factory 
expense for the year, and you have packed 200,000 cases, and your nor- 
mial is 125,000 to 150,000. That means your unit «-f cost is way down 
this year because you had such a big lot of stuff to spread the burden 
over that the product hardly noticed it. In order to bring that unit 
of cost down to what it ought to be put in the element of contingent 
expense and this is the way it reads here: “This account is created and 
used to provide a margin of safety covering losses on expenses such as 
those resulting from fire, accidents to employes not covered by insur- 
ance, or insufficiently covered, crop failure, excessive spoilage, over- 
production, ete.’ Charge that into your manufacturing cost and credit 
it, if you please, into reserve for contingencies. If you want to, take 
the money out of your business, but get it into your cost—you better 
get it out of your business, so when you come to a bad year and need 
that balance wheel to carry you over the dead center, you have got it 
where it is available. 

I believe the Government has said that they would allow—and I 
think this is true—a five per cent charge in addition to your cost to cover 
that contingent expense— 

MR. SEARS: Five per cent of the cost. 


MR. BACON: I think that includes the total cost. The committee 
has set it at seven and one-half cents a dozen, which is not nearly so 
high as some wanted to make it, but higher than some canners’ experi- 
ence indicates to be the contingent liability or loss. If you pack 100,000 
cases at seven and one-half cents a case that is $7,500 piled up for a 
contingency. Of course another year you may lose $30,000. It would be 
$15,000 at seven and one-half cents a dozen. That looks big, but you 
may have your profits hit to the tune of $30,000 next year, and this is 
casting an anchor to windward. 

I don’t know as I need say much about books; there is not any 
particular kind of books necessary; go to your stationer and get the 
ordinary -ood set of books for this work. All account names given in 
this classification (corn, peas, tomatoes, etc.) are merely suggestive, and 
if some other name better suits any asset, expense or income account 
that name should be substituted. The classification should be made to 
fit the business, rather than try to make the business fit the classifi- 
cation. The general division of accounts, however, should be closely 
adhered to. Combine or sub-divide under the divisional headings ac- 
cording to your individual requirements. 


Depreciation. 


The New York State Canners Association quote in their reeommenda- 
tions to members some rates which the cost accountant for the Federal 
Trade Commission regarded at least as modest; and that means that if 
in your experience depreciation should ‘be at a higher rate you are privi- 
leged to do it and get by with it. This says: “Buildings, brick, stone 
or cement, 2 per cent; buildings, brick, stone or cement, shingle, gravel 
ot composition roof—wood floor, 3 per cent; buildings, frame—any roof— 
wood floors, 4 per cent; sheds, cement floors, 4 per cent; office furniture 
and fixtures, 5 ner cent; machinery. 10 per cent; and these percentages 
are understood to be minimum annual rates.” But whatever the ex- 
perience is, whatever the rate is, you must decide; you must look for- 
ward too and provide for a complete amoritization of that asset, when 
the asset is buried—when the asset is amoritized. Do not forget that 
the time of the active heads directing the business should be charged as 
a part of cost. A man says: “My time is my own, and if I give it to the 
factory all right,’ as much as to say it is of no account anyway and not 
put in as anything. We say that “These salaries are to be reckoned 
at such compensation as would be paid a ‘nan or men of similar capacity 
who otherwise would be employed for such duty.” If you are worth 
$10,000 just stick your business for that, and don’t let them off so 
easy. 

There is room in this classification for amplification of canners’ ex- 
change insurance, and you know there is an expense and guarantee 
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fund deposit. Then also there is a reserve fund deposit and a surplus 
reserve deposit; and the Exchange has given instruction as to the 
handling of these three accounts, and I have embodied those instruc- 
tions in this new classification A—only slightly changed from the method 
that the Canners’ Exchanges promulgated. . 


Now, about inventorying goods at the end—but I feel as yy 
I had been yp good deal for the benefit of those going into the 
Gctail of it, but I have tried to keep from that to some extent—but here 
is something you are all interested in, and that is the inventoried prices 
on your finished goods. Somebody will say: “Well, I have produced a 
dozen cans of corn and it is just like wheat, and it is worth so much 
and I am going to put it in at the market.” Now, if you have a heavy 
carry-over you are making —s next year’s profit in this year if you 
earry it higher than cost. he way to do is to «arry your inventory of 
finished goods at cost. 

A SPEAKER: Suppose the market is less than cost? 


MR. BACON: If that is the case you have got to suffer a loss right 
there. I assume you are able to produce goods at less than cost. Make 
it cost or market, whichever is lower. If the market is higher, don’t 
take the profit until you sell the goods. 

TUE SPEAKWR:. Dees the Government have any objection to your 
inventorying less than cost? 


MR. BACON: They say put your stuff in at cost or market; you 
don’t have the privilege of putting it in at nothiag or ten cents less than 
cost, for it is not good business or accounting. Sippose you want to 
borrow $50,000 from your banker and he sees your profits last year 
were discouraging and he sees your assets 100,000 cases at 50 cents a 
dozen and he says that you haven't any basis for credit. 

Now, you have done several tage when you have cheated your- 
self out of a fair profit—you have spoiled your chances with the banker, 
and perhaps got a quarrel with your own conscience, and spoiled oper- 
ating expense results so that you cannot find a true profit. 

A SPEAKER: Suppose_you have a loss next year? Will the profit 
this year help out next year? 

MR. BACON: I should fcllow sound accounting principles, which 
are sound business principles, and trust to an all-wise Providence or 
trust to a future as to the development. 


THE SPEAKER: If you had a car destroyed wouldn’t you want 
to ajdjust it on the earned profit and wouldn’t it embarrass you if the 
inventory was less? 


MR. BACON: There is a way to do that. If you want to put in your 
finished canned foods at market put them in at market—a dollar when 
they cost you 80 cents, and then put into the inventory the fluctuation 
reserve and credit the amount to bring it down to 80 cents, and you 
have got the same situation that you have on your machinery, and you 
may be able to get from your insurance company a safe market value 
of the goods destroyed. 


And here are the elements that go into cost; they are the elements 
that contribute to the ‘cost up to the warehouse door; they are what 
everybody talks about—the green product, direct labor, cans, boxes, 
labels, and then the condiments and depreciation and expense. 

A SPEAKER: How do you handle oblescents? 


MR. BACON: Wear and tear and oblescents are integral parts 
of the same thing. 


A SPEAKER: A machine worth $1,000 you operated last year, and 
this year vou decide to substitute something else and that would drop 
$1,000 in depreciation. 


MR. BACON: You are bringing out a matter of absolutely throw- 
ing away something. 


A SPEAKER: Good but obsolete. 


MR. BACON: Suppose it is an obsolete mahcine, it is poor economy 
to run a machine when the other fellow is running a machine that can 
produce something cheaper or better; so you want to discard the ma- 
chine. Now you can do the heroic thing and charge off the whole mat- 
ter the first year, but if you have non-cumulative preferred stockholders 
they would object to having the profits confiscated (for that is prac- 
tically what it is) in that way. You can spread your loss of $1,000 over 
two or three years; that is, just be slow about charging it off; take it 
out of machinery and call it old corn cutters at $1,000, and then this 
year put $333 of that old corn cutter loss depreciation which has already 
accumulated in this year’s operations and another one-third next year 
and so on; but get rid of it as quickly as you can. That in addition 
to the regular run of depreciation. 

Then there is depreciation expense, income taxes (that is, normai 
income tax of six = cent) and factory expense, interest on short term 
notes. These are the only things that go into cost which make up your 
inventory. Administration salaries, general selling and collection ex- 
penses have not been swelled by the goods you have not sold and gen- 
erally that is true, but it is not good practice to carry over any of that; 
so the prime cost, factory expense and interest and depreciation are the 
things that shoula go in to make inventory cost. e have told the 
bookkeeper and guided him in opening accounts; we have made it stand 
on its own bottom so as to make a bookkeeper of fair intelligence cap-~ 
able of going on with it, and we have carried it straight through to the 
very end, and here are the closing entries. We have not omitted any 
step; there is not any point of which you are anticipating that you will 
come back to the committee and say: “How do you do this?” We have 
tried to cover all contingencies, and at last we have the closing entries 
—closing into profit and loss and then into surplus. 

Now, I am pretty close to the en: of the book.. Here is a corn manu- 
facturing and income account and there is where the whole thing heads 
uj; and these four things I speak of, first, prime cost, factory expense, 


-selling expense, joint expense, are grouped here and show in the total 


for the whole pack of figures 100,000 cases; and they show per dozen— 
per unit, so that you can gauge your unit, compare unit prices of differ- 
ent years, and trade and bid on the increase and decrease in cost from 
year to yera. 

Now, there are three particular items I have put in and they are most 
interested in, and from these you can trace back when the question 
comes up “How?” But it heads up in these three—grand total cost and 
expense here for 100,000 cases packed, $199,574.40, with an equivalent cost 
of 1.041. There is your grand total of cost and expense and the net 
sales 1.269, and the net profit .235 or a. profit in money of $35,243.95. 
The whole thing is illustrated so you can see in bulk what your unit 
costs mean. and you can gauge your unit costs and decide what you 
had best do next year in view of this year’s experience. 


Now, here is a point I want particularly to ‘speak of. All I have 
said has been about average costs per dozen; it is average costs. It is 
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a shadow of doubt that the vines were excellently 
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standard, extra standard and sub-standard; it is big and little; it is 
ordinary and fancy—it is everything; and the average is something like a 
compromise and a compromise has been described as a “Deal by which 
neither side gets its dues.”” These are average costs; they are not thé 
coxt sof fancies, standard or substandards: they are average costs, 
and yet it would take a tremendous lot of manipulating, at this stage, 
at least, to reduce those to costs of fancy, standard and substandard; in 
other words, it is an extremely difficult thing—but not an impossible 
thing. The Association as an association is learning to be cost-wise and 
to creep or walk, and the matter of cost for the different grades is a 
running process—it is a running, and we have got to creep or walk be- 
fore we can run. However, it may be that within a year or two after 
you have come back with information and set down things to your 
neighbor and are shown what costs were, you will say: “Well, now, this 
is very good as far as it goes, but I went to know what my extra 
standards cost me.” It is enough to say there is something more to be 
said and done. 


And finally, here is a balance sheet to present to your banker and 
to the stockholders to con and to con over yourself, showing the status 
of the business at the end of the year. When I was studying in an 
accounting school some years ago they gave me an illustration that 
was very pertinent and 1 have never forgatten it. 1 had been talking 
about manufacturing and trades accounts, and that is a biography of the 
business, and the balance sheet is a photograph of the business at a 
given moment of time; a biography for that year and then a photograph 
at the end of the year, and the two are not to beconfused; they are two 
distinct things, aid yet you need both to get areal idea of the busi- 
ness—by what path you came to this point, and then what you looked 
like when you got there. 

And at the last there is the index of accounts and the items 
charged and credited thereto. 1 1ealize that the highest test of a classi- 
fication is going to come in the first month or two. The bookkeeper 
doesn’t likt it and cannot understand it. It does not seem to fit the 
business; he cannot find where to charge something and he will be out 
of patience with it, but in physics they say that the friction is greatest 
at the beginning of motion, and you will find it so when you move 
toward cost accounting methods. Now be patient. The best job I ever 
did in cost accounting was a job where the proprietor, whose name 
must have been Job—the most patient man I ever saw—was where I 
had to combat an unwilling factory superintendent and had to combat 
utter disinterest in the office and finally the people in the office had to 
get out. But that fellow hung on and I blessed him for his patience. 
And after we got through—after a couple of years—he began to see a 
light, and I always thought of it with pride because it accomplished 
the purpose of organizing that business, getting it on a paying basis 
gna giving the manager information about cost that he never had 

ore. 


That was a cost system. This is not a cost system in the sense 
that material is bought and put into the storehouse and then issued 
out by the stock clerk and charged up on job tickets and put out on 
separate jobs and then those jobs are brought together and then re- 
solved into a profit and loss account. This is nothing of that kind; it is 
simplicity itself compared with that. You have a continuous process 
business and not a piece business, and therefore when you use the words 
“cost system,” and confuse it with this laborious and necessarily labori- 
ous operation of buying and charging one and then charging again 
when you issue, you have nothing of that in here, and you need not be 
afraid of it. It is simple; it has been tried in 20 factories and it works— 
well, it works perfectly, that is all. I heard somebody, a Maine man— 
well, he said more in favor of the cost system than I would care to— 
it would make me blush to repeat it. It is enough to say that he was 
thoroughly in favor of it and said it gave him information he never 
had before «nd gave it to him by a simple process. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen. 

COMMANDER HANCOCK: It was somewhere indicated that five 
per cent would be a proper item to go in as crop hazard. What is 
the source of that information? 


MR. BACON: I do not remember now. 
COMMANDER HANCOCK: It raises a little doubt in my mind in 
this way. I can’t conceive of a crop hazard being allowed to be five 


per cent all over the country. 


MR. BACON: I will say that that crop hazard cught to be, based 
on the experience of the individual canncr. If over a period of ten 
years his profits had been about an even three and have returned a sat- 
isfactory sum on his investment, the crop hazard element should be com- 
paratively small; but where crop failures are frequent the element of 
hazard is much increased. Now, 1 will say this—some Lllinois packer 
gave me that and I think I can get you his name. However, I have this 
to say about what the Government sancticns, and that is in the classi- 
fication of the canner sent out by the Government based on this manu- 
facturing and income account: the Government has specifically excluded 
some things, but contingent expense was rot among them. 

COMMANDER HANCOCK: I will admit that the account is proper. 
but I want to get at who told this industry that five per cent is the 
proper allowance; who in the Government is responsible for saying that 
five per cent is the true allowance?—who said so?—and if he is 
responsible. 


MR. BACON: I can put you face to face with the man and you can 
have it out with him, 


COMMANDER HANCOCK: I am perfectly frank to say that we will 
admit crop hazard, but I never heard anybody say five per cent or 
any per cent. 

MR. BACON: The question naturally arises what would you do 
with that five per cent, or whatever per cent it may be, if you had it 
in your clothes? That five per cent commission expense is an expense 
just as much as for cans, and it goes to swell cost and goes‘ to decrease 
profit, and don’t jou figure your profit until you have included that as 
an expense salted away in contingency fashion and count it as in your 
pocket until then. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. Bacon? 

MR. TROUTMAN: Whether under this accounting system you are 
discussing there is any —r for a daily cost, or merely can you 
get results at the end of time? There is advantage in knowing from 
day to day—watching your costs. 


MR. BACON: I have covered that here: “Sometimes it is desirable 
.to operate a Daily Record of Costs for the purpose of comparing the 
green produce, labor and supplies used with the canned foods output. 
For this purpose all items used for the day or week, or other period 
which the inquiry covers, which I started to account No. 200 


Are there any other questions to be asked 


1, 
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204 and 205, should be totaled and this total compared with finished 
goods produced within the same period. Total factory cost can be esti- 
mated by adding to the sum of the above items the average cost of the 
items omitted, based on your experience of ory year. This total is of 
some value as a gauge of factory efficiency, but it is not the cost. True 
costs cannot be accurately known until the close of the season or year, 
Lut the total pack, total expenditures, costs, wastes; damage and depreci- 
ation are finally determined. 

THE CHAIRMAN. We expected Mr. Bailey to give us a very inter- 
esting talk this afternoon, but Mr. H. C. Ulney has consented to take his 
place on a subject which fits in nicely, on 


Appropriate Cost to Each Size and Quality. 


MR. OLNEY: Jn 1916, at the conclusion of our bean packing season 
it became apparent that there was something wrong. Promptly we had 
a meeting in Buffalo during the latter part of October of representa- 
tive string bean packers frou. Michigan, Ohio and New York, for the 
purpose of talking over the proposition of packing string beans, and 
our conversation disclosed the fact that we had been considering it as a 
filler or an incidental pack rather than an industry such as it has 
grown to be today. The excuse for that condition is the fact that 
originally a few acres of string beans were raised to hold up the organi- 
zation between pea and corn packing, and consequently very little at- 
tention had been paid to the expense except those direct expenses in- 
curred in addition to the ordinary factory expenses naturally in exist- 
ence. We rectified that as far as cost on average production was con- 
cerned at Buffalo, and we finally let our imagination run riot on dis- 
covery of the fact that in 1917 we probably paid for each dozen of string 
beans at least 35%4 cents a dozen above the cost of the next preceding 
year. We therefore, without a discussion of prices, returned to our 
offices firmly convinced that we had a cost situation in hand and that 
our string bean packing would represent a profit. But we had neglected 
in making our prices to consider anything but the average production 
cost per dozen: I mean the average price wf raw materials and the other 
expenses incurred generally in packing. We put the differentials of 
prices on our appraisals, but those differentials did not contemplate, 
in some circumstances, the volume of production of the various quali- 
ties and sizes of beans. At the end of 1917, as in 1916, we divided the 
outside money received by the total of goods packed to find the dozen 
selling price was considerably less than we had contemplated, based on 
the advance of 351, cents, which proved to be a very fair guess covering 
many companies. It became apparent—as Mz. Bacon touch2d 2n briefly— 
that some method of apportioning cost to different sizes and quality of 
beans, Was necessary—and this of course applies in greater measure to 
peas—should be arrived at to permit of proper consideration given to 
the volume of production of each size from year to year. I would be 
glad to read the rule we have evolved in our company for the purpose of 
avoiding losing sight of the ordinary per cent of yield in the average 
size of peas. The varying cost for raw material for each size and qual- 
ity, string beans and peas—the standard quality of raw material for 
other items—is arrived at by adding or deducting as the case may be all 
average raw material cost. The difference between the total schedule 
of allowed cost and the total arbitrarily created cost for each size or 
quality of product, each arbitrary case, bears the same relation * * * 
to the selling price of each size or quality that it bears to the average 
selling price of all sizes or qualities of the same product. 

As an illustration of this method, assuming that the average pro- 
duction cost—which by the way is not true—of $2.08 per dozen, we have 
an average price on No. 1 beans, average production cost of $3.15 per 
dozen; No. 2, $2.85 a dozen; No. 3, $2.17 a dozen; No. 4, $2.02 a dozen; 
No. 5, $1.75 a dozen. Ih the faney qualities and running down the scale 
they are 1 to 5 consecutively and our fancy epporti.ned price ‘s (reading 
from list). The only other point I had in mind that might be of in- 
terest in dealing with the somewhat ambiguous phrase “Contingent ex- 
pense”—we have what occurred to us is a very equitable matter—by con- 
sidering contingent expense as that amount of money which we reserve 
each year against reduction in the volume of production, which would 
necessarily limit the number of cases to absorb our general or fixed 
expeuse, or rather our fixed general expense, We have considered our 1917 
pack as about an average production, and we have accordingly said 
that with a pack in 1918 of two-thirds the volume of 1917 we ought to pe 
able to have the same amount of money available, not out of net income, 
but out of expense account, to compensate for the one-third volume of 
goods which we have not had, but which would have afforded us cer- 
tain income to absorb our fixed charges. That method is borne out by 
our past experience. 


It seems to me we have conservatively met the situation, because we 
have still provided in expense account a sufficient amount of money to 
pay us for loss of income for one-third of vur pack which unfortunately 
did not materialize. 


I call attention to the fact that when the Army and Navy require- 
ments are met in regard to wax and refugee string beans our atten- 
tion will be brought to the necessity of filling as many ounces in the 
can as possible. In that case it seems that serious consideration should 

given, when making our price in conformity with the prices that 
the Government has developed for us, it is possible that fully an adar- 
tional ounce of string beans can be introduced into each can in the 
cut wax or refugee variety without overfilling the can, and no hard- 
ship will result to anybody. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sears of the Standards and Weights Com- 
mittee has something to say to you. 


STANDARDS AND WEIGHTS. 


MR. W. J. SEARS: During the past ycar your committee has car- 
ried on some study of the question of grades and sizes of string beans. 
This has been done in co-operation with Dr. Frear, authorized by the 
Bureau of Chemistry in connection with the State food authorities. Your 
committee sent out a questionnaire as to the wax and refugee bean 
packers, and we were fortunate, I suppose, in receiving about 65 replies 
to our questionnaire sent to some 250 packers, which is a pretty good 
batting average (laughter) when questions of this kind are heing con- 
sidered. The information we received was interesting and helpful, al- 
though somewhat startling in many respeects. We found, for example, 
that there were 23 different kinds and character of sieves being used— 
23 out of 65. If we had received one from every one of the 250 I don’t 
know what the result would have been. We found that there were 28 
packers who did not grade their beans at all. We found that there 
was but one section of the country using anything like a uniform system 
of grading and that was in New York State, where we found ten pack- 
ers using the same sieve. We found that the following variety of beans 
were being oe wax, round pod, refugee wax, refugee green 
Valentine green, 1, to one, joint stringers, green pod, Kentucky Won- 
der, flat wax, and cranberry. 
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Now, in correspondence with Dr. Frear he takes two positions. 1 
will briefly state what is reported here, without reading it all—two 
positions that ought to be known. The first is that he says he can see 
no objection to packing ungraded beans if the canner so desires, but he 
does state this—as a converse statement—that those.who do grade their 
beans will, when the final standards are made, be compelled to grade 
their beans all alike. Then he says further that he wants the canner 
to determine the size of the sieve that shall finally be adopted, so that 
matter is_all up to the canner. Your committee has no recommenaa. 
tion to make as to the size of sieve to be used; we shall make a further 
study of this matter the coming year, and perhaps make a report to you 
during the year. Dr. Frear is not urging speed in this matter, but I 
think he would like to have some definite thing done this coming year. 

The general method of definition which the Doctor will use will be 
the seas weathedl which has been used in determining the quality and 
standard of peas; that is, the same principles will be employed and un- 
doubtedly some of you are familiar with them. That statement has been 
published, and if you desire to know more about it, if you will write 
me I will send you copies of same. I think that this string bean mat- 
ter is just about the most unsettled one in the industry. We must 
come to some uniformity of grading as to quality and size as a matter 
of protection to the consumer, and that of course is the whole purpose 
and spirit of Dr. Frear’s task; he is looking at the whole problem from 
the standpoint of the consumer. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think the matter of sizes and grades is a 
very important one, and I wonder if, . Sears, you have any sugges- 
tions to make towards securing that uniformity of size and grade. 

MR. SEARS: Now, that is a big question. Mr. Olney has already 
suggested that this matter of grading string beans involves the process 
of canning beans. I am not sure in my mind whether any of us have 
yet determined the character or sizes, because in the last analysis the 
matter of adjusting the machine to what nature does for us—that is all 
the grading of peas means—that it is an adjustment of the machine 
to fit into the sizes which nature produces, and as the sizes bear a di- 
‘rect relation to the selling ae of the Ss egeenoe having involved in that 
matter the question of quality—the tender product, the young product, 
the sweet product, as against the old and tough product—and all those 
ean is a question that ought to be considered with great care. 

w the difference here of these screens (sieves) is usually a differ- 
wdstor 1-32 or 1-64 of an inch, and yet that difference may bear dirct- 
ly upon the profits in the canning of string beans. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, the best method we might pursue this coming year, if we could 
only find the time to do it, would be to make sume study and observa- 
tion of a typical lot or typical lots of string beans as to the results ob- 
tained by the different sieves. 


w, I presume that each man using a particular sieve that he is 
nie’ ce would recommend that sieve. I don’t know why he should, 
unless he has made some study of the relationship between the per- 
centage of the sizes obtained and the profits which he makes in pack- 
ing string Feans; and if he has not made any such study he has no rea- 
son for using the particular sieve he is using. 

looks to me as if there has not been very much study of these 
red. the manufacturer of sieves has evidently sold what he wanted 
to sell to the canners and a mere statement of the fact that 23 differ- 
ent sieves are used among 65 canners indicates there is no rhyme or rea- 
son in anv of those sieves. I was going to suggest another questionnaire 
to the canners, asking them to advise the committee what sieve in their 
judgment was the one to finally establish, based upon these questions 
of production and profit—or selling price; hut I fear we would not get 
anywhere with the sort of a questionnaire. It seems to me it is a ques- 
tion which calls for some scientific study of this thing by somebody 
who can give it some time, and perhaps we might employ this coming 
year a man who might visit the representative string bean canners and 
make a study of these questicns. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The questionnaire propo:zition, gentlemen, is one 
that is very familiar to me at the present time, but I find there is not 
muct of a uniformity in a questicnnaire—they all seem to be different. 
It is a big question, however—this matter of sizes of string beans, but 
I understand through Mr, Sears that New York State canners were pos- 
sibly more uniform than any of the rest. 

MR. SEARS: Yes, sir. 


' THE CHAIRMAN: I think possibly this can be taken up through 
the State Association and in turn through the sections and an attempt 
made to arrive at some size of screens that would be satisfactory. 

Each packer undoubtedly has installed a size of screen that his cus- 
tomer wants, and it is rather hard to make him change. I know, for 
instance, in peas in our State there are several packers who have exactly 
the same sieve and others a difference of 1-64. You know our screens 
are 1-64 of an inch larger than those asked for by the Government. 

MR. SEARS: They must all be che same in 1919, and that is one 
thing, if they co:ne to it on peas, should te the same on beans. 


MR. THORNE. I think that question of a little more uniformity 
in New York State grading was changed by action of the New York 
State Association three years ago. At that time the Committee found 
there were no two factories in New York State using absolutely the 
same grades all the way through. There were one or two factories un- 
der the same ownership that were identical, and the State Association 
at that time adopted the report of the committee and recommended 
uniform sieves for the entire State, and I think about half of them 
carried out those recommendations, and the others did not; but before 
that there was no uniformity whatever. 


MR. SEARS: Am I right that the sizes of the New York sieves are: 
No. 1, 10-64ths; No. 2, 14-64ths; No. 3, 17-64ths, and No. 4, 20-64ths? 


MR. THORNE: Those were the sizes recommended, 


MR. OLNEY: We have one substantial cust»mer to consider in the 
standardization of beans, and that is the Government, and this com- 
mittee had an opportunity of suggesting recommendations as to the 
classification of Government requirements. The matter has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly with the following suggestions. For fancy beans, 
referring to refugee and wax varieties either whole or cut, extra standard 
a 20-64ths sieve. On standard beans cut only, and on the classifica- 
tion which we chose to call sub-standard, cut only. Then fancy beans 
should be limited to 17-64ths sieve. Many were using an 18-64ths sieve, 
and gy age ideas were modified to re:ommend the 18-64ths instead 
of the 17-64ths. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is now a good time to discuss that matter, 
and we would call for criticisms of those standards as just given. A 
comment from Mr. Heyl might be interesting. 


MR. HEYL: I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that I am not prepared 
to speak on string beans and refugee beans in terms of /4ths and 18ths 
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and 20ths, etc.—I wish I were. Mr. Olney sent a very comprehensive 

letter—in fact I think two of them in the last few weeks—and those 

— are under consideration by our customers—by the Army ana 
avy. 

I think I can say that it is very desirable and very much to be 
hoped for that the Bean Section of the National Canners industry can hit 
upon some standard so that the requirements of the Army and the 
Navy can be complied with with much less trouble than was the case 
both on the part of buyers and sellers last year. I think that this 
Section of the industry are particularly to be congratulated, and ex- 
pressions of gratitude given to them even at this late date, for their 
splendid attitude towards the very extraordinary requests that were 
made upon them for beans last year. Honestly I think that we handled 
the string bean reyuirements last, and they might better have been 
handled first, because when we came to them, while canning less than 
peas or tomatoes, ve realized it was about as complicated a little game 
as there was; and while we thought we had better settle the situation 
early by saying: “Hold 12 per cent,’ no one seemed to know in the 
bean world just what 12 per cent would be. And then add to that the 
adverse weather conditions and add to it the fact that some States 
packed field-run beans and left off whole, and others field-run and cut 
them up, and another has the very fine classification of 64ths to the 
*steenth degree, you kind of fit a straight jacket onto the situation, and 
it was something beyond us, I wili admit. But 1 know the feeling at the 
end was one of appreciation in the way the bean situation handled it- 
self in the light of demand, for more and »nore beans good to eat after 
we said 12 per cent was enough. I am sure there are men here who gave 
35 per cent, and said can we help you out further, and the spirit was: 
“Say what you want and you will get it if you want it.” 

Now, this year I believe there are requirements for about how many 
will be wanted for the Army and Navy, but I have not the require- 
ments in mind. However, I will say this, that it will be most welcome 
to each of those buyers if the specifications cold be made as simple 
as possible. And if they are cut beans of medium grade of extra stand- 
ard, but cut beans of the nicest size that could come out of your acreage, 
I think that size and that kini would be most satisfactory. If you can- 
not ge’ those, then you want to work from that point, figuring that 75 
or 50 per cent of those can be given, and then making some recom- 
mendation of what should be done as the nearest approach to those. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Commander Hancock is here, and possibly there 
are matters you would perharys like to hear froia hini. We have heard 
about diseases of beans and about cost systems with reference to the 
marketing of beans and about the grading of beans, and I would like to 
ask Paymaster Hancock how these beans eat. 


COMMANDER HANCOCK. ‘{ did not come in here with the idea 
of saying anything, but to learn something. Our whole purpose in com- 
ing here is to get acquainted and get you people out of the thought that 
the Army and Navy officers have horns and are as bad as they are made 
out to be. We have known the canners and we think the canning indus- 
try is the best organized in any country. 


I think it belongs to this Association particularly from the result 
we got this last year. I don’t know what this coming year’s demand 
will be, but it is safe to say it will be much larger because the Navy 
is growing a great deal. and we would not think of doing without 
string beans for the men. There is one thought in that connection 
that has come to me a little while ago in regard to the dehydrated foods, 
and we put the thing about this way. The men do not want dehydrated 
food, and we have to bear the burden for every mother in the coun- 
try. We believe those boys ought to be well fed and we believe the 
country wants to give them what they want, and if they want anything 
in the way of foodstuff we are going to give it to them. (Appause.) 
From knowing the canners we know that we haven’t got to ask you 
twice, and that has been the attitude shown all the way through, 

I have been glad to get in here and become acquainted to some 
extent. Do not think of us as something impersonal; do not think of 
us as ships, but as men trying to do the same kiad of a job you are 
doing here. Get the Navy visualized as a group of men a goo.l deal like 
yourselves, and do not think you are bearing all the troubles in the 
world. While you are bearing your own loads kindly have it in mind 
that the men at the other end are bearing troubles of thousands that 
may look big to you. We are trying to _ the rough spots off, but 
when a thing looks pretty big to the men in the field, it is but one of 
about 60,000 things that we have to contend with in the Navy; this is 
not the only thing we have to think about. Billy Sunday described 
some folks as having the hoof and mouth disezse, with notiing at all 
to do but to walk around and talk. I have done enough of that now, 
and so I will stop. (Laughter.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that the gentlemen of the Section 
have been glad to hear from you boys, because we want to get in touch 
with the fountain-head. Now, gentlemen, what action do you want to 
take in regard to the matter of sizes and grades? 


MR. W. J. SEARS: I move that the matter be referred to the 
officers of the Sections in their Committees on Standards with power 
to act; that is, in the grades for the Government. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Not to reach particular cases of customers out- 
side of the Government? 


A SPEAKER: With the Government. I fear we cunnot go into the 
other matter today, but I think we can do very well in the matter of 
grades for the Government. 


MR. OLNEY: I think it is too much to put on the Section heaes. 
I think the suggestions we have made on sizes can be dealt with by this 
meeting at its annual convention. We have put considerable thought on 
the suggested sizes and we can see where no hardship will result, and 
the only criticism that would be in order is that they are too ambiguous 
and too general. Why not = it in as concrete shape as possible now 
and place it in the hands of a committee? 

MR. SEARS: After a conference with Mr. Heyl there might be some - 
modification from your suggestion. 


MR. OLNEY: I have had the advantage of discussing with Mr. 
Heyl in at least two instances the last month on that suggestion. I 
don’t want to intrude, but this seems one of the most important things 
facing this Section now, and some recommendation could be made as to 
sizes and qualities. 


MR. SEARS: I will withdraw that motion. As I understand from 
Mr. Olney the suggestion now is that we shall offer to the Government 
Nos. 3, 4 aud 5, either whole or cut, standard or extra standard, and 
possibly a few fancies. That would work out all right, depending of 


course upon what quantities the Government will ask of, say, the No. 3 
extra standard. 
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If we could arrive at a fair reentage I don’t think we would 
have any difficulty with that classification, 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is going to be the difference between 
standard and extra standard, No. 3? The true No. 3 bean is practically 
a stringless bean and is a fancy bean to begin with, according to the 
New York grades. 
out of that No. 3 sieve. 


MR. OLNEY: It is obvious that other States are packing string 
beans. I would think that the Purchasing Committee would probably 
embrace in their request for tenders some appropriate description of 
what those beans should be. Mr. Heyl would indicate that the beans 
coming from New York last year would be classified either as fancy or 
as extra standard. 


CHAIRMAN: . Mr. Burnham, have you anything to say on 
at? 

MR. BURNHAM: It struck me, Mr. Sears, had the correct solution 
of the matter, and I should be glad to second that motion. I think 
we have had a pretty elaborate discussion and it should go to the com- 
mittee. If you will renew your motion I will second it. 


MR. SEARS: My motion was that the matter be-referred to the 
officers of the Section in connection with the Committee on Standards, 
with power to act in conference with Mr. Heyl, of course to determine 
the grades and sizes of beans that should be offered to the Govern- 
ment—the Army and Navy. 


MR. BURNHAM: I second that motien. 

(This motion was put to the meeting, voted upon, and carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Has the Cost Accounting Committee anything 
to say? 

MR. THORNE: We have nothing to report except to recommend 
that the Association follow the classification as laid down by Mr. Bason; 
and we also think it is very advisable to have a day cost schedule as 
recommended. Our committee has receinmendei it all along to follow 
the daily schedule such as daily cost on labor and product, and so fol- 
low it along tirough the season and not wait until too late. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is the Committee on Nominations ready tc 
report? 

The E.lection. 


Nomination Committee brought forward the names of Jay D. Fuller, 
of South Dayton, New York. for President, and Norman J. Griffith, of 
Stittville, New York, for Secretary, and it was moved that the Nomi- 
nation Committee escort Messrs. Fuller and Griffith to the platform, 
which was put to vote und carried, and the said geutlemen were escorten 
to the piatform with due ceremony. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Fuller and Mr. Griffith: Mr. Fuller as the next President, and Mr. 
Griffith as the next Secretary. 


(The President leaves the chair, which is taken by the new Presi- 
dent ) 


MR. FCLLER: I am really afraid, gentlemen, that your Noiminat- 
ing Committee has madé a very poor choice for the throne of grace. 
I think the Secretary is all right. but of course we shall depend on 
him for 2 good deal of the work, and there is no possibility of our 
doing very much without the united support of everybody here, espe- 
cially upon the classifications which are up now for adjustment. 

There is the appointment of three committees now in order, the 
Advisory, Cost and Standards and Grades, and those will be appointed 
a little later on. There is one item here still to be discussed, which is 
of importance, and that is the amouat or quantity of beans in a can. 
There should be some definite quantity which is used by all the packers. 
At the present time I believe this varies very much, and I think there 
has been a suggestion from Mr. Heyl or Commander Hancock that some 
of the tenders which were made last vear were very ansatisfactory be- 
eause of the slack fill of the cans. Mr. Olney, have you anything to 
say on that subject of the fill of the cans being uniform? 


Fill of the Cans. 


MR. OLNEY: In that connection I would say that our fill of 
blanched beans runs nine ounces on the whole bean, ‘ugee or wax, 
and 91%4 on the cut bean. If standards were evolved more beans I think 
could be put into the cans. 

MR, L. P. HAVILAND: We always pack ten ounces in a can. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is that whole or cut? 

MR. HAVILAND Both. 


JHE CHAIRMAN: I was looking back through some old records 
a few days ago and found that in one year the quantity varied accord- 
ing to the sizes, but I guess we were giving too good weight, because 
our weights run from 11 to 12 ounces—12 ounces on the 4s on the cut 
and 11 ounces on the 2s and 3s, and I think 11 or a little Jess on the 1s. 


MR. OLNEY: Beans after standing will absorb an onnce of moisture 
from the can. The weights I zave were after filling the can but before 
cooking. 

A SPEAKER: Is that before blanching? 

MR. OLNEY: After blanching. 


(Further discussion on this point.) 


MR. TUTTLE: I have always tried to get in 13 ounces, can and all. 

MR. C. H. COBB. On the question of filling cans, I took it up today 
with Dr. Baker, in connection with the conservation of tin plate, and 
asked what in his judgment would be the correct weight to put in a can 
this year, and he said he had not given it full consideration but that 
offhand he thought it would be wise to get better than 11 »unces into the 
No. 2 tin; m other words, to have the can cut 11 ounces. I told him that 
I had a few figures as to the weight we had been using, this after they 
were blanched, and of the snap bean—No, 1 grade, % ounces; 2s, 9%; 
3s, 4s, 5s, 10 ounces; and it was our present intention to increase these 
one ounce each, and he believed that would be sufficient, or all you could 
probably get into the cans. He said thet was a matter he was going to 
take up, but he felt that if the cans cut 11 ounces of beans that would be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

MR. THORNE: I think, Mr. President, that beans are usually 
weighed in the cans, cans and all, and my experience is that 13% to 14 
ounces, cans and all, of everything except the No. 1 bean will fill the can 
as full as they can be processed and handled. That would be prac- 
tically 11 ounces of the cut bean net. For the No. 1 it would be some- 
thing less than that, possibly 10 to 10% ounces. 


Where are you going to get your extra standard — 
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MR. HALSTEAD: You can fill the cans so full that they will float 

on the top and you cannot seal them. I think you cannot get over 
10 ounces at the most, or 9% of those size beans in a can. - 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is it not true that after the beans are in a 
can and ‘he liquor put in, that they take on a little weight, and if you 
cut at 11 ounces— 

MR. HAVILAND. I have not cut out weight for a number of years, 
but I think the filling machine fills the No. 1 can fuller than the No. 
2 or No. 3. Every can is weighed and there is some underweight in all, 
but the No. 1 where we have to take out some; we usually find more 
of the full cans in our 1s than in any other size. 

ANOTHER SPEAKER: Eleven ounces for cut beans makes a nice 
full can that nobody could object to, and I don’t think the Government 
could object. It is an honest can, and I do not think you go much out 
of the way if you adopt that. Eleven ounces is a good honest can, and 
gentlemen, you have got to get it into your head that you have got to 
fen a good honest can in everything. ‘Tin is scarce, so give them a 

. THE CHAIRMAN: |I was surprised to hear the remark of Mr. 
Heyl that there was non-uniformity, because I thought that beans 
were the most uniform fill of any item in the list. 


MR. PIERCE: I would suggest that those in the room who have 
those cards asking them to become members be kind enough to leave 
them at the desk. This Section has not had a regular membership, and 
I think it 1s your duty to place these cards in the hands of the Sec- 
retary that he may give you such information as he has and also keep 
you in touch with matters that may be brought up at Washington. 
There has been a great deal of work done there which you perhaps do net 
know about, but it has taken the time of someone there from this Sec- 
tion, and I believe it is due to the officers of this Section for you to 
come across with your cards and come in and make this a rousing 
good meeting at every Convention and thereby give the proper support 
to your new officers. We want old members as well as new. & 

(More cards were distributed and the meeting broke up without 
a formal adjocrnment.) 


MOLASSES AND SYRUP SECTION. 
Salon, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, February 12th, 1918, 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr. Sol Brown. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first business is the appointment of a 
Nominating Committee. The duty of the committee is to nominate 
the officers. We might as well get that off our hands as quickly as we 
can so that that committee wiil have an opportunity to acrange for a 
‘conference so ‘hat they can inake a report as soon as possible. I ap- 
point on that committee Mr. Otto, Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Cain. That com- 
mittee will please arrange to report back at its earliest convenience. 
The officers to be nominated are Chairwan, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, 
and Executive Committee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first business is the report of the Chair- 
man. The report was read as follows: , 

Since the birth of this Section, just one year ago, we have passed 
through an epoch-making period. We have beer called upon in the 
interest of democracy to make numerous sacrifices in both blood and 
treasure, and I very much fear that the end is not yet in sight. On 
the other hand, I cannot conceive of a more loyal or patriotic organi- 
zation than the members of this Section, and believe me, when I say 
that it was one of the proudest periods of my life when immediately 
after war was declared, I was called t> Washington to attend a con- 
ference of the executives of the National Canners Association with the 
Council of National Defense, to state that 1 could unhesitatirgly pledge 
the co-operation, and if necessary, the resources of the members of 
the Molasses and Syrup Secticn to the Food Administration, and was 
‘sure that if called upon, they would net be found wanting. 

As events during the pest 12 months have proven, the birth of our 
Section was most timely. It.has served to pring about closer and more 
intimate relations between the molasses aud syrup veanners, and which 
has unquestionably been a vast benefit to themselves as well as to the 
ultimate consumer. We have been recognized by the Council of National 
Defense and called upon to assist in arriving at a standardization of 
grades for use of the Army ard Navy. During the past year, we have 
held three meetings, two in Memphis, ‘Tenn., in the early spring and 
one in Chicago, IIL, on August 6th, the result of which has been the 
standardization of weights on all staple sizes. This in itself more than 
justified the organization, and other constructive work has been 
accomplished. 

Our Secretary will report on the membership and financial condi- 
tions of this Section, and which, I am sure, will be most gratifying to 
all of you, We, however. should use every effort to enlist every 
molasses and syrup canner in this country. and with a little assist- 
ance on your part, feel satisfied that this can be done. 

I wish to take this occasion to extend my sincere thanks for the 
courtesy shown me during the past 12 months by each and every mem- 
ber of our Section, and I also wish to extend my most grateful thanks 


and good wishes to President Burden and Secretary Gorrell for their 
invaluable advice and assistance. 


The Secretary then read his report as Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Section then took a recess and had a lot of informal talk. 
The Nominating Committee reported for the retention of the’ old 
officers, and on motion the report was accepted and the officers elected. 
The Section then adjourned. ; 
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MEETING OF THE PEA SECTION. 
Ball Room, Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, February 12th, 1918. 


The Section was called to order by H, C, Hemingway, the Chair- 
man. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Without objectioa the reading cf the minutes 
of the jast session will be dispensed with. 


It now is in order for me to read my report. 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The work of the Pea Section for 1917 has been limited, and I might 
say that the principal item of interest to the pea canner has been the 
working out of cost in connection with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in order to arrive at the cost of pro-luction of canned peas, where- 
by the pricing of same by the Government with a reasonable profit 
added, could be made upon a basis that was fair to the canner as also 
fair to the Government, for such quantity of canned peas as required 
for the Army and Navy, and the results obtained have been brought 
about only by quite sn amount of work by those having this in charge, 
and the packers should feel that they have been dealt with very fairly 
as to prices that have been put upon peas supplied the Government for 
the Army and Navy. 

The Standardization of Peas by the Conference Committee, in con- 
nection with the Government, having been approved by the Government, 
April 25, 1917, puts in force a much needed definition of quality as also 
sizes for canned peas. 


Another item taken up was the discontinuance of the use of sugar 
in canned peas, and letters were addressed to the secretaries of the dif- 
ferent State Associations enclosing copy of recommendations adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the New York Canners Association, read- 

follows: 
— Rochester, New York, May 4, 1917. 

With full appreciation of the economic conditions confronting 
the country and the necessity of the conservation of all food 
products, and to avoid unnecessary waste now existing in the can- 
ning of peas: 

The Executive Committee of the New York Canners Association, 
realizing the great saving that might be accomplished without in 
the least depreciating the quality of their product through the dis- 
continuance of the use of sugar in the packing of peas, and pro- 
vided the packers of peas in all other States adopt the same 
course: 

Recommended, That hereafter all peas be packed without sugar 
and request that the National Canners Association, through its Pea 
Section, throw its influence and exert its fall pover to secure 
uniform acticn to this end by all pea packers, wherever located, and 
that the National Canners Association, through its Secretary, issue 
a bulletin on or before June 1, announcing whether or not this 
recommendation will be accepted and generally adopted by all pea 
packers throughout the United States. 

Answers were received from the Secretaries of the different State 
Associations, quite a number teing favorable to the discontinuance of the 
use of sugar in peas, while some reported unfavorably. 

From answers received, some packers indicated that they had not 
been accustomed to using any sugar in canning of peas, while some 
other canners made the statement that very little sugar is used in the 
packing canned peas in their State. Packers from one or two of the 
larger pea packing States reported that it would be detrimental to the 
flavor and quality of the canned pea if sugar was not used in the pack- 
ing of same. 


From investigations made, your chairman ascertained there is a 
great waste of syrup when filling same into this can, by all canners of 
peas, and that in addition to this waste, when the can is opened for use 
by the consumer, your Chairman has been informed that the liquor on 
the Peas is poured off, in most instances, which means—more waste. 


From reports received from one packer in New York State, as to the 
quantity of sugar used in his pack of peas for 1915 and 1916, which 
consisted of approximately 232,000 cases, he reports 137,000 Ibs. sugar 
having been used, which would equa: nearly 10 ounces of sugar having 
been used, to each case packed, and were we to use this as a basis for 
the entire amount of peas packed in the United States for 1917. 
which statistics show to have been 9,829,153 cases, it would equal 
6,143,220 Ibs. sugar used, and upon this basis, making due allowance 
for some States that report not using sugar in peas, I would estimate 
that a saving of at least 5,000,000 lbs of sugar would have been made. 


It is my understanding that a movement in this direction has al- 
ready been made by a number of the canners who, in 1917, reduced 
the quantity of sugar used in the packing of their peas. 

The waste of sugar in the canning of peas, as referred to above, I 
believe to be of sufficient importance for investigation by the Food 
Administration, as to the regulation of quantity to be used by the 
Packer, 


THE CHAIRMAN: President Burden desires to say a few words 
to the meeting. 


PRESIDENT BURDEN SPEAKS. 


PRESIDENT BIRDEN: We have a remarkable o portunity for 
saving suzar and that is something that ought to be settled finally here 
and now at this Convention. The canners of peas used how many 
pounds of sugar—last year, 6,000,000? 

THE CHAIRMAN, At least 5,000,000 pounds of sugar. 


PRESIDENT BURDEN: Now we know that a lot of sugar does 
go into the pea itself and permeates it. So that you cannot say that 
all of the sugir is lost but there is a great deal of sugar that is in 
solution in the liquor and that is absolutely lost. If you look at a 
whole lot of the ways of preparing peas that are published you will 
always find that they say “rinse the peas thoroughly.”” That will 
certainly get rid of all the sugar that is in the liquid. Of course what 
is in the pea itself will be retained in it. Colonel Grove has been with 
us and has shown us what the Army is saving in its food and it almost 
makes me ashamed to stand here in his presence and admit that we 
are wasting 5,000,000 pounds of sugar every year. 

The joint conference of the Wholesale Grocers Association and of the 
National Canners Association will meet again this afternoon at 2.30 and 
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if you desire to pass a resolution at this time with reference to the 
jobber he should be consulted and probably advised with. If you desire 
to pass any such resolutior as I have indicated, we shall be glad to 
submit it to the Conference Committee later cn. If this particular audi- 
ence is not sufficiently represented you may let it-go until later in your 
meetings. 

YHE CHAIRMAN: We had as well bring it up right now.. Will 
some one make a motion to put that recommendation in foree? 


Motion to Reduce Use of Sugar. 


MR. FROMM: There has been considerable talk of conserving suga® 
by reducing the amount put in canned peas. It has been suggested that 
the whole question be referred to the Conference Cummittee made up of 
committees of the National Wholesale Grocers Association and the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and I, therefore, move: 


That the question reducing the amount of sugar used in the 
canning cf peas, for the purpose of conserving the sugar supply, be 
referred to the Joint Conference Committee of the Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association and the National Canners Association. 

The motion was seconded and being put to a vote was carried. 

Col. W. R. Grove, Quartermaster General's Office, United States 
Army, Washington, then addressed the Section on the matter of the 
Supply of Peas to the United States Army and also with reference to tne 
business relations between the Government and the Pea Canners. Ref- 
erence can be made to Colonel Grove’s speech before the Tomato Sec- 
tion Tuesday, February 12th, 1918, published in The Canning Trade of 


‘last week. 


THB CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Commander John M. 
Hancock. 


BE SQUARE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 


COMMANDER HANCOCK: This is a brand new game with me 
coming down here. I came down here with about three items to give 
on three different occasions and I have been rung in extra on several 
more. We have been a little unfortunate in our office this year ana in 
our work. And that grows out. of this fact, which some of you may 
never have thought of: You cannot improvise a navy. You can take 
an army and multiply it. With the Army it is a question of multipli- 
cation, but with a navy it is entirely a question of addition. Only so 
many ships can be gotten in a certain time. We could not if we want- 
ed to, expand the Navy suddenly as we have expanded the Army. Now 
as Colonel Grove bas said, don't get the idea that the Army and Navy 
people in Washington are not trying to do the kind of job you wam 
done. We are a guod deal like other people. We are not thin-skinned. 
We are not proud of the way we are doing our job down there. We 
know it can be done better, and if you men who are handling just one 
line of goods can show us how to handle it better than we are doing 
you are not half as good as you ought to be. 

Now right here before I forget it, I want to say one thing that if 
you have any fault to find, come to us, tell us about it. It is all very 
well to pass along some things, but there are some things that oughtn't 
to be passed along. Billy Sunday says that the trouble is that there 
are so many people that have the foot and mouth disease; That is, that 
they haven’t anything else to do except walk aroand and talk. If you 
have any complaint about the Government, about the Army or about the 
Navy, or about the Food Administration, tell the men involved about 
it and don’t go to others with it. If you have some fault with 2 job- 
ber or a business man you don't go round and talk about him all over 
the town. You’d be afraid to do it. You'd be afraid that he would take 
you into the court. Now just treat the Government like you would a 
business man, be square with them. Look upon the Government just 
as a business man trying to do some kind of a jeb, and if it is a job 
that you know more about than it does, try to help it out. } 

Now we have had some trouble last year about payments. I want 
to say to you — now that the man who does not get that one and 
a half per cent discount is going to hear something about it. They are 
going to want to know why he didn’t get it. 


Now just a word regarding some of your men that we know down «: 
Washington. I do not think the canners as a whole realize how well 
they are represented in Washington. You have a bunch of star men; 
every last one of them. There is not a man down there who is not do- 
ing his job in fine style and if anybody thinks that you are not well 
represented in Washington you aave another guess coming and please 
make it a_ better one than the last one. I refer to Mr. Gorrell as my 
partner. I always speak of the firm as Gorrell & Hancock. I sup- 
pose he speaks of it as Hancock & Gerrell-—a mutual ‘admiration society, 
don’t you know. Mr. Gorrell is down there looking after your interests 
all the time, and he is the kind of a man who can see both sides of a 
picture, and he is doing fine work for you. It is hard to single out 
one man from thirty, but I think Frank Gorrell is one man to whom 
you owe an immense debt for his work that he is doing for you. I 
told the brokers a story last night, and some of you may have been 
there, and I hate to repeat a story, but I have only a limited number of 
stories and they drafted me in on so many occasions here that my 
stories won’t go round so I shall have to repeat some of them. The 
British Navy found a plan which was an interesting one for making 
attacks on submarines. They took an old tramp steamer and fas- 
tened some framework on the side bolted on to hinges so that it coula 
swing back whenever they wanted to do it and they would go out and 
finally a submarine would sight them and open an attack and they 
would all take to the boats except the gunners. The gunners would be 
left there and finally the submarine would come up to the tramp steam- 
er looking for rubber, or something of that kind that they are so much 
in need of, and when they got within good point-blank range the gun- 
ners on board would open up the sides disclosing the guns and open 
fire. That is only an incident but it does show that you have to have 
faith in the people on the job. Everybody thinks they know how to 
win this war, but don't you think that the men who are trying to win 
it are not exercising seme reasonable ingenuity on the job. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next paper is one on 


Soil Infection Causing Blight and Other Diseases, 
By W. H. Fromm, Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


MR. FROMM: You have listened to many splendid addresses since 
you came here, especially last Monday afternoon and evening, the most 
noteworthy among them being that of Mr. Frietsche and that master- 
piece delivered in the evening by Judge Covington, whose matchless 
eloquence stirred us I daresay as we have never been stirred before. 
We have again this morning listened to the officers of the Government 
exhorting us to do our duty. Like a goldeu thiead running through all 
these addresses and talks is the idea of intensified production of food— 
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a maximum production of food, and it is your sacred duty to do every- 
thing in your power, this year and the year to come, as pea canners to 
produce every pound of peas that you can possibly produce. It is your 
duty to get every acre of land for the production of peas for which you 
can possibly secure the necessary pea seed and to make every one of 
those acres produce ihe very largest yield possible. But that is not all. 
Incident to that maximum production comes the problem of guard- 
ing your pea crop. There are many dangers that beset it, many con- 
tingencies between the seeding and the harvesting of that crop, and 
one of those dangers comes from disease. Just like human beings are 
beset every hour of their lives by death-bringing germs, so your pea 
crop is constantly assailed by similar germs, and one of the most com- 
mon diseases that endangers your crop is the disease known as Pea 
Blight. I know there are those among you who think there is no such 
thing. I was-told only a few weeks ago by a canner who said. “I 
think you are fighting a man of straw, I don’t think there is anything 
to this pea blight.” 
- Ask your New York canners about this matter and you will find 
at some of them think there is such a thing. And it is a thing that 
infests the whole country from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and some of you will have to reckon with it before you are 
through. There are some canners, who have not been in the business 
long, who do not think that disease amounts to much, but those who 
have been in it for years will realize that it is a real menace. Some 
years ago in Wisconsin a movement was started to investigate this 
problem and an appeal was made to the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin and they were glad to extend a helping hand. 
The Wisconsin Pea Packers Association appropriated money for sev- 
eral years to support this investigation and the man who had this work 
in charge was Prof. R. E. Vaughan, of the University of Wisconsin, who 
is probably the best informed man in the country on this work. It is 


largely due to his splendid efforts that we know anything at all about 
the disease. 


. It seems that during the last two or three years a certain amount of 
indifference was displayed towards this movement but there may be a 
reason for that. The years 1915 and 1916 were blessed with weather con- 
ditions which were particularly favorable to a pea crop, and as a re- 
sult this disease did not work harm to such a great extent as if the 
weather had been unfavorable. Just as in the case of any other disease, 
there are certain predisposing factors necessary to give it a chance to 
work. A weakened condition in the organism is always a necessary ele- 
ment to allowing the disease to become effective. The kind of weather 
we had last spring in Wisconsin, which I suppose was prevalent all 
over the country, was particularly favorable to the breeding of this dis- 
ease: a cold, wet spring and an excess of moisture were just what was 
needed to bring about the bad results and the disease became quite 
destructive and appeared where it never appeared before. A canner rrom 
Wisconsin told me last night that never before had they been troubled 
by pea blight but that last year they had it. I think that is the ex- 
perience of a good many more canners. The most important discovery 
that Professor Vaughan made as a result of his researches is the fact 
that the soil becomes infected with the disease germs, and not only that 
but that the infection persists for many years. Just consider that for 
a moment. Suppose your soil becomes infected and that the infec- 
tion persists for five or six or seven or eight years in your soil, no 
matter how good your soil is, in spite of anything you can do, that land 
is unfit for cultivation. In the words of a New York canner who is in 
‘this audience: “If that is true we might as well put our factories on 
wheels so they can he moved about. Consider what this would mean in 
the preblem of getting acreage from your farmer. You may still have 
a large amount of land available in your neighborhood, not as yet n- 


fected, but how long will it last—how long will it be before that land 
is infected? And then what? 


Now since this problem is not confined to one particular section, 
I would suggest that investigations of pea blight and soil infection be 
taken up under the auspices of the Nationaal Canners Association. This 
Association’s splendid laboratories at Washington, in which they have 
done- such fine work along other lines. Why can they’not undertake 
to investigate this important problem? It may take a number of years, 
it may take from five to ten years before any tangible results are ac- 
complished but still the object is well worth the effort. 


It is idle to say that we have investigated this subject, and that we 
have done all we can do. If I am correctly informed the National Can- 
ners Association has in the past been called upon to investigate the 
problem and that it has done so. You may say now we cannot do any 
more, we shall have to let the problem rest where it is. I think tnat 
would be absolutely un-American and not in accord with the spirit 
of the times. What would you say if the machinery men would say to 
you we think we have all the improvements and refinement in our can- 
ning machines that are possible and we will let it rest there? What 
would vou think of the medical profession if they would say we have 
done all we can in trying to combat cancer and tuberculosis. But they 
are continuing their researches. The work is still going on at the 
Rockefeller Institute and at the Carnegie Institute. Look at the investi- 
gation in progress under the auspices of the National Canners Associ- 
ation. under the direction of Dr. Rosenau, about which President Bur- 
den has been speaking. This is a large investigation and its results will 
undoubtedly prove extremely beneficial to our industry, and especially 
under the present circumstances when the Government expects so much 
from us. Maximum production is the watchword of the day, and it is 
highly desirable for us to continue this pea blight investigation. I think 
it behooves us to look into this problem, to look into any matter, that 
tends to reduce or that hinders maximum production by us. 


Now in order to bring this matter more clearly before you, the pro- 
gram committee in the Pea Section decided to invite Professor Vaughan 
to this meeting to sneak to you about his work and to illustrate his 
talk by a series of slides which he has made. Unfortunately Professor 
Vaughan is unable to be present here and he asked me to read his 
paper to you. Unfortunately also the slides which he expressed to me 
have not yet arrived. It is a very regrettable thing because without 
these slides it is very difficult to give you, esnecially those of you who 
mayanot he acquainted with this disease, an adequate idea of the symp- 
toms. With your nermission I wish to read the short paper which 
Professor Vaughan has written for this occasion: 


PROFESSOR VAUGHAN’S PAPER. 


Pea blight has been my special study for a number of years and 
when Mr. Fromm invited me to come to Boston and present a paper 
on “blight” 1 wanted to say yes at once, but a number of previous en- 
gagements made it impossible. I am, therefore. doing the next best 
thing, sending the paper and lantern slides for Mr. Fromm to present. 

Pea blight may live from one year to the next in soil as is abun- 
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dantly proved by numerous crop failures that have occurred from this 
cause where peas have been planted the next year following a blight 
epidemic. In order that we may have the same viewpoint, let us con- 
sider that pea blight is a term which refers to a condition of the plants 
where the growth is rapidly lessened, the tops frequently wilt, and the 
plants always yield a reduced crop of inferior quality. It is not one 
eause but several which may bring about such an appearance. The 
investigations which have been conducted at Wisconsin show that one or 
more different fungi are the primary causes of blight whose rate of in- 
crease and destructive power is largely dependent upon soil and weather 
conditions. Soil conditions, such as drainage, fertilization and cultiva- 
tion, are within our control, while, of course, the amount of rainfall or 
the temperature are beyond our reach, 


As war emergency measures or as long time propositions what can 
best be done to reduce loss from blight and other soil-borne diseases? 
Four things are important and doubly important this year when Uncle 
Sam is calling for a larger pack than ever before in the history of the 
industry. They are: 

1. Crop rotation. 
2. Drainage. 

3. Fertilization. 
4. Cultivation. 


Why is a crop rotation important? Because the blight causing fungi 
have been found to live over from year to year on volunteer vines and 
other vine refuse. The introduction of another crop, especially a culti- 
vated crop or summer fallow followed by grain and clover is the best 
known way to kill out blight and render the land again fit for pea grow- 
ing. In order to find out how long a rotation was giving satisfactory 
results, I recently asked the question of the Wisconsin packers. The 
majority of those answering said from 3 to 5 years; while in some 
cases it is my judgment that new infections were carried on to the 
fields either by pea straw, by water carrying the blight spores from a 
higher to a lower level, or by wind blowing a lot of disease laden dirt 
and straw. 

Prainage. or a lack of it, is intimately associated with epidemics 
of blight. Pea plants are sensitive about having wet feet anyway, 
and this cause alone often drowns out large areas. Too much water pre- 
disposes the plants to blight. The soft water-soaked stems offer little 
resistance to the entrance of blight fungi, and they rapidly turn black 
and start to rot. Lack of drainage is especially noticeable where the 
soil is of a clay nature and packs and bakes after raias. It is almost 
impossible for pea plants to push up through baked soil and when they 
do they are easily bruised by wind whipping against the hard _ soil. 
Injured stems also succumb more easily to blight. It is very likely 
that many fields cannot be tiled at once bunt the ditches can be kept 
open and no water allowed to stand on top of the soil. It is the opin- 
ion of drainage men that 5-inch tile should be laid and at least 3% 
feet deep depending on the soil and grade. 


Good fertilization means much in producing the greatest amount 
of peas with the least amount of blight. Inoculation with nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria is not enough, necessary as this process is where the 
soil is sandy or has not grown peas before. The best all-around 
source of plant food is stable manure where stock has NOT been fed 
on nea straw. In case pea straw has been used, it will carry blight 
if any occurred in the field. Handling the vines in a silo, however, will 
kill the blight spores so that pea silage can be fed with safety. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are often used with satisfactory results where needed. 
The chief necessary foods included are phosphoric acid and potash. Lime 
is frequently beneficial where the soil is acid or a rather tight clay. . 
To get the best effect lime should be applied at the rate of 75 to 125 
bushels to an acre and 6 months or a year before the peas are planted. 

Cultivation must he considered in connection with soil infection and 
pea blight. Peas have been grown for many years as a garden crop 
before the days of the pea packers or their association, and have be- 
come accustomed to garden conditions. In order to obtain the most 
vigorous resistant plants the soil should be in the loose friable condition 
of a garden. The best way in which this may be done will depend on 
the soil and the time and tools at hand. The most successful Wisconsin 
packers direct their farmers to plow in the fall. This fall plowing 
hastens the destruction of blight carrying refuse and brings the soil 
into better condition for early spring working. Keeping the surface 
so it will not pack is the condition sought in reducing loss from blight. 
Some packers have had excellent results with a top dressing of stable 
manure harrowed into the surface before seeding, and repeating the 
harrowing before and sometimes after the plants are up. 


In conclusion, I cannot do better than present the summary state- 
ments of a few Wisconsin packers in regard to the question of pea 
blight control. Mr. Burr, Waterloo, writes: “Keep the soil loose so 
that air can get to the stems. This can best be done under mv con- 
ditions by top dressing with cow manure to prevent packing of the soil 
around the stems. Dry stems resist the blight.” Mr. Beilharz, Janes- 
ville: “Improper drainage causes more loss from blight than anything 
we know of. Could the soil be cultivated so as to allow the air to enter, 
we would know no such thing as blights. Mr. Roberts, Cambria: “I 
believe that a field once infected must be kent up in fertility and be 
given good drainage and planted to cultivated crops to recover in any 
reasonable length of time or to be valuable as pea land.” Mr. Hipke, 
New Holstein: “The best method we have found to exterminate the 
blight is to simmer fallow the land, then sow down with fall wheat to 
be followed by two years in clover.” é yee 

. FROMM: The Wisconsin canners in their last meeting a . 
ae last January all being present but five, discussed this matter 
and crystallized the matter into the form of a resolution which they 
asked me to present at this time. It is a suggestion for your consider- 
ation and it is hoped that you will consider it favorably and that this 
work may be started as soon as possible. 


“Whereas many canners of our State have suffered serious 
losses from pea blight, the pea canners of Wisconsin unanimously 
recommend and request that the National Canners Association, 
through its laboratory at Washington, investigate the subject and 
aid in any way practicable in solving this important problem.” 

I kave spoken to Mr. Gorrell about the matter and he said that he 
would be only too glad to do all he could to assist the pea canners in 
this movement. I hope you will seriously consider the question. 


There are a number of pea canners ‘in this country like our friends 
in Utah and Colorado who have nothing to worry about, and there 
may be some canners east of the Rocky Mountains who think they have 
nothing to worry about, but I know there are a great many pea can- 
ners in the country who are worrying about this matter and it is 
for the benefit of those canners that this work ought to be undertaken. 
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I do not wish to keep you longer and I thank you for your kind 
attention. 

MR. LEITSCH: I move that the resolution adopted by the can- 
ners of Wisconsin be referred to the Conference Committee and that 
it be recommended for favorable ccensideration. 

MR. ANDERSON: As one from the West who does not have the 
trouble, I second the motion to refer. 

A vote being taken, the mvution was carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The next is Cost Accounting for the Canner, by 
Mr. W. J. Sears, Chairman of the Conmittee on Standard Classifica- 
tion of Accounts, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Note:. The reader is referred to Mr. Gerber's address on this same 
subject in the Tomato Section, published last week. 

MR. GERBER: I would like to add just a word to correct a false 
impression that seemed to have gotten from Classification B which was 
mailed to the canners. In that classification there appeared an example 
of the unit cost of the finished product, and some men have supposed 
that the figures appearing in that example were suggested cost, and 
some that they were cost whieh the Government approves. Neither of 
those is true. These figures were simply used as an example to show 
how the cost sheet should be made up, and no one could get the idea 
that those figures have any otber value, or any other significance, than 
simply as an example. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing un the program is “Our Govern- 
ment and Our Industry,” Mr. James Moore, of Oneida, New York. Mr. 
Moore is not here and in his stead I shall ask Mr. W. P. Leitsch to 
speak to you on this subject. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AND OUR INDUSTRY. 


MR. LEITSCH: I know that none of you regret Mr. Moore’s ab- 
sence more than I, because he is a new figure in the canning industry, at 
least at our meetings, and he is a fearless talker and a clear thinker and 
would have given you a splendid address this morning. I am not like 
Paymaster Hancock, coming here with three ideas which he hoped to 
express at three different meetings. I came here with only one idea 
and I have already talked of it eight times. I came here for the pur- 
pose of assisting in clearing away all the misunderstanding and the 
hazy ideas that we, who are living in the backwoods, have had with 
reference to some of the Government requirements. I came here to learn 
and to help, and since I have been here I find everybody else here came 
to learn and to help and we are aiming at the same bullseye, although 
we have many rouds over which we are traveliug to get there. When I 
awaked this morning and saw the sun shining through the window 
of my bedroom I said: “That is a good omen.” Scarcely had I gotten 
on the main floor when I commenced to hear optimistic talk and the 
air is charged with optimism. We are doing a great work and the light 
is just beginning to shine. We often think when we have letters from 
the Government that there is some mysterious power at Washington that 
we don’t know anything about. How quickly we forget the teachings 
of our school days when we were told that we were the Government, and 
we are the Government. Every individual in this country is a part 
of the Government and is the Government. We have a peculiar way of 
looking at the papers which are sent to us from Washington and we 
clothe them with some mysterious meaning. If the same communication 
were addressed to us from some jobbér it would be quite simple an4 
we would follow instructions in the usual course of business and antici- 
pate no trouble. 

And I want to say to you gentlemen now I have been in Washington 
often enough to know that if you aim to do the right thing, vou will 
have absolutely no sort of trouble. I remember in that connection, 
and it is quite appropriate here, a remark made by one of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, some years ago, when we were talking 
on the subject of the hours of wemen’s labor. He said: “You Wiscon- 
sin packers remember that I have been prosecuting attorney of my 
county for fifteen years, and I do not recall a single instance of a man 
getting in so serious trouble when he was trying to do the right thing.” 
And you will be told by the Government officials, if you are uncertain 
as to what is required of you, then you will have no difficulty if you try 
to do the right thing. The Government is represented right here. 
You are all agents today of the Government, not only the Govern- 
ment itself but its agent. You are licensed to do business. You are not 
wearing uniforms, but you are in the service. You may not be on the 
firing line but you can do your duties just as well at home. 

Many of you have responsibilities at home that require of you more 
than would be required on the firing line. You can work collectively bet- 
ter than you can work individually. You have all seen the tug of war 
at a Fourth of July pienic. A certain number of men take hold of a 
rope on one side, and an equal number take hold on the other. And 
the men all lay to ard pull, and the side in wiich the men all lay to- 
gether and all pull together, surely will pvll the other crowd over the 
line. And we are here to take hold of that rope, and not simply to do 
our bit but to do all we can, and all pull together at the same time; 
and by doing that we will lick the boots off the Kaiser. 

This industry of ours plays a great part, an important part in this 
war. There have been times when I have felt that it was the greatest 
industry in the world. I was telling Mr. Gerber this morning at break- 
fast that the canner has the finest business in the world. Of course we 
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have many troubles. The business is beset with all kinds of difficulties, 
but it is the finest business in the world. You are back there next to 
the land, back to the soil where you grow food products. You take 
pleasure in your land, and in your horses, and in your equipment, and 
you produce food and deliver it to factories, where, if you are inter- 
ested in the manufacturing, you put this food into cans. You enjoy 
your plant and the smooth operation of your machinery. Then you go 
out on the road. You show the true element of salesmanship in build- 
ing up your business. - 

Then you are a politician. You come to these meetings and there 
is a lot of politics. The work of the Association gives you every oppor- 
tunity to enjoy everything that man has in this world and at the same 
time you recognize that you are feeding the people. We ought to be 
proud of our business because not only can we do our share as indi- 
viduals to the utmost, but we are in an industry where if we pull to- 
gether we are the most effective element in winning this war that there 
is in this country. 

I want to say to you this morning that I know, from my experience 
at héme where the Wisconsin canners are a unit in wanting to do every- 
thing they can for their Government, they are a unit in wanting to pro- 
duce as much food as they possibly can. They are a unit in wanting to 
produce it as cheaply as they can. They are a unit in wanting to give it 
to the Government at any price that the Government may ask. They are 
a unit in wanting to put it over into the regular channels of business at 
a fair price so that it will not hurt industry, and what I say of the 
Wisconsin packers, I feel is absolutely true of every other State in the 
Union. We must net in a wave of putriotism that sweeps us off our 
feet at times, forget that we have a business structure that must not be 
undermined at this time. The President and all of his able assistants 
have told us repeatedly that nothing must be done to disturb the regu- 
lar flow of business, and it would be an insult to an audience of Amer- 
ican business men to assume for one moment that after a lifelong train- 
ing you have not thought of that yourselves; that you are here not for 
the purpose of opposing the Government in any manner, but to assist 
the Government and asking the Government to assist you to continue 
your business along safe and consistent lines; so that after the war 1s 
over and our foundations are secure our business may go on with the 
same uninterrupted prosperity. I know Monday night, after Judge 
Covington made that speech, if he had called upon the canners to throw 
their plants into the ring without compensation the plants would have 
been tumbled in there and they would be tumbling yet. That is the 
way we felt. 

Now, notwithstanding that the war actually is far distant, the war 
really is wherever you find a single American citizen. It makes no dif- 
ference how far off the actual scene of the conflict is, the war is every- 
where where there is a single American citizen. I want to say that 
underlying all of this patriotic feeling that we have when we are stir- 
red there must be still the thought of consistent, clean-cut business; be- 
cause the enthusiasm expressed by cheers and hand-clapping is not go- 
ing to win the war. It is going to be won by the thoughtful, keen, 
consistent business man co-operating with the Army. The Army has to 
be run along business lines; the Administration has to be run along 
business lines! your business has to be run along business lines; you 
have to continue to be business men as well as patriots. If you are busi- 
ness men what must you do now? You must study all the conditions 
which are very unusual because of the war. You must not only at home 
study your own individual difficulties but you have to help the Govern- 
ment officials and the officials of this Association in working along the 
best line so that the Government affairs will run smoothly. You must 
not go out, as Paymaster Hancock said this morning, and tell your 
troubles on the streets. You must come into the meetings and assist 
in ironing out all the troubles. That is your duty as individuals and 
as an Association. You have your State meetings, and you have your 
Section meetings, and many times you have questions confronting you 
that seem almost impossible of solution. 

When I came here I said, right at the first, that I hope before I 
return home I would have such a clear understanding of what was re- 
quired that I could go back and put my shoulder to the wheel and 
push as hard as I knew how. I feel certain when I go back that we 
shall have this information. There has been such splendid work done 
here that I am satisfied I can say to you that when we get through 
here we will all have information to go home and largely increase 
our output. 

And another thing. We are going to sell that output at a profit, but 
not at such—an excess profit—that we would be accused of profiteering. 
Don’t worry that your troubles and uncertainties are not recognized 
at Washington. They know yvur troubles. In fixing your prices you 
must allow for your uncertainties too. If you are honest, and your in- 
tentions are right, you will be taken care. cf by the excess profit tax if 
you have a very large crop and do better shan you thought you 
would. 

Before I leave this platform I want to add one thing to the many 
laudatory words that have been spoken o? one individual. He is a very 
modest man, but I wonder if you really know the position your industry 
occupies today. I wonder if you really appreciate the confidence the 
Government has in the canners. Do you think it would be possible for 


you to get all these Government men on your platform to talk to you 
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if the Government didn’t have confidence in us. Do you think a few 
years back you could have invited a lot of these Government men to 
address us and do you think they would have accepted or would have 
been with us? The reason they are here now is because of the splen- 
did position that we occupy with the Government, and that position 
has been attained by the officials of your organization properly handling 
our affairs, and mainly through the assistance of the one man have you 
a position in Washington second to no other industry. You can fool 
people for a while but the long-maintainei position which we have oc- 
cupied shows the great fait they have in your Association. 

I didn’t expcct to take up so much time but I am chock full of what 
I came here for; the one purpose of learning what I could in order to 
run my own individual business along consistent lines and along the 
lines laid down by the Government. I was chock full of the idea, be- 
cause I was expecting to learn somethirg here, and then I expect to give 
others the benefit of what I learn. Experience and information go hand 
in hand and you will find that the men who are deeply interested in our 


Association are always ready and ‘wiliing to learn; but they are just 
as ready and willing to give information to others. 


It has been a surprising thing to me, coming lown on the train and 
mingling with my fellow canners, to see how freely they took up the 
cost sheets. That old mystery of the canning industry a few years 
ago when we would go out and empty a few bottles of something in 
some waste place to.fool the hired help. That has all been exploded. 
There is no mystery about this. We are getting on a proper footing 
when we consult with reference to our cost and the Government recog- 
nizes that as was said at Washington a short time ago in a meeting of 
representatives of the jobbers, the canners, the brokers and the Gov- 
ernment. It was said: “Here we are banding together to violate the law, 
to violate some statute which never had been put upon the statute books 
because by coming together we were educiting each other and by show- 
ing our cost sheet and recognizing the difference in localities—that the 
cost of the raw product may vary but titre are certain fixed items and 
if a man finds that his factory cost is much greater than the factory 
cost of another man he is going home and investigate the reason. If 
he finds that the cost of a certain element of his business is much 
greater than that of some one else he starts an investigation. He may 
find that there are local conditions that control the matter but it is 
helpful, and before I leave I wan to say to you that the spirit of co- 
operation must not only continue in the Association work, but it must 
take in the Government officials as well. In spite of persecution there 
should be education. We have it in this meeting this morning and we 
have had it in other meetings. Curious officials from other States who 
have come down here to listen to what is going on for the purpose of 
profiting by it so that they can make improvements in their respective 
states. They are hoping to learn something to interest and benefit their 


States about this industry and they are going to endeavor to put any- 
thing in that line into operation when they go home. 


Another man coming down here said to me: “I am struck with the 
ealiber of the men in the canning business. I never saw such a fine 
class of men going anywhere for the purpose of holding a convention. 
You have reason to be proud of your industry. You have reason to 
be proud of your Association.” Now, gentle nen, let the Government be 
proud of us, in fixing your prices be good business men. Remember it 
is not only a question of profiteering, but remember the future in fix- 
ing your prices. Hold them as close to cost as you can, but with a 
fair profit, because you must not kill the consumption of your product. 

We have been told in meetings that an effort has been made to labe! 
every can of American food with a certain label, such as you may see 
on some of the cans, because our canned foods are going abroad. Now 
that leads me to touch upon one subject that I had almost forgotten. 
Our canned food is going abroad, and one pound of poor canned food 
can do more harm than a thousand cases of fancy goods would help. 1 
know that, because of the labor conditions, we shall probably be com- 
pelled to put up an inferior line of goods and that some of you hdve 
tried in the past to pack “Fanvies” will meet with difficulty. That will 
make it almost impossible to keep the quality up to the usual standard, 
but whether that be true or not, it is not the fancy goods that do the 
harm; remember hat it is not the wholesome food product that does 
any harm, it is the carelessly put up can, unfit for food. Let me plead 
with you to put up nothing unfit for food. No matter what your loca: 
conditions are, put up nothing that you would be ashamed of, and in 
this you are going to make money for yourself, and standing for the 
industry in the future. Because if your canned foods go abroad and 


they are fit to eat and are branded as coming from America, they will 
be in the market for years to come. 


Now it is up to all of us, gentlemen. Let us get hold of that rope 


and pull all at the same time and pull together and give the mightiest 
pull we can and we will make a big success. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now ready for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nomination. 


THE ELECTION. 


Mr. Clark from the Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 
For Chairman, Mr. George E. Stocking, of Rochelle, Illinois; for Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. S. Thorn, Geneva, New York. 


MR. CLARK: I move the adoption of the report and the election 


of the gentlemen mentioned. 


The motion was seconded and being put to a vote was carried. There 
being nothing before the meeting, it adjourned. 
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CONVENTION-ISMS. 


Lack of food may lose the war. 


It was a well merited compliment to invite the past presi- 
dents of the N. C. A. to take seats upon the platform at the 
opening session. 

Think of a Canners’ Convention going to bed at 10.30, as 
it did on Monday night; and it was not all on account of the 
bars being closed. 

The canners showed patience under the uncertainties of 
the Government regulations and requirements; but so did the 
supply men under the canners’ uncertainty about buying. 

Seeing the large number of faultlessly groomed men—and 
ladies—moving about the lobby on Tuesday evening, some con- 
venionites were heard to remark that they had never seen so 
many dress suits before. And they asked what was going on, 
never dreaming they belonged to the convention; until told, it 
was the Brokers. “Of course,” was the chorus. 

The Molasses and Syrup Section held a rather informal 
meeting as the complete record in this issue shows. But its 
chairman, Sol Brown, enjoyed the meeting, and is proud of his 
members and their staunch, good patriotism. 

“Bobby” Sindall, as we will now have to stop calling him, 
and address him as Mr. Sindall, took his high honors as presi- 
dent of the Machinery & Supplies Association with quiet and 
becoming dignity. 

How meek and humble were the jobbers, on this occasion? 
It was said they were ready to buy futures at the canners’ own 
prices, if the canners would only protect them in the supply. 

S. A. P. orders went overboard this year, for that term 
means “‘subejct to approval of prices’’—by the jobber or buyer. 
Now the jobbers want goods subject to the price put upon them 
by the canner, whenever (before delivering) the canner is ready 
to make that price. A right smart change. 


S. F. Haserot, big canner, big banker, ex-president of the 
N. C. A., is not generally known as one of the most progressive 
packers in the sense of trying new articles in the form of 
canned foods, but he is. Of course all know of his Kornlet, 
which is sweet corn without the armour plat and has been on 
the market for years. But he is the instigator of many newer 
dishes in cans. It is thinking men of his class that will put 
the canning industry in complete control of the pantry. 


Commander Hancock made a big hit with the convention. 
He is the kind of fine looking, broad-shouldered, fearless fellow 
we used to dream about as being in charge of our great war 
ships; and everyone felt mighty glad to meet that dream in the 
flesh. 

Harry ‘‘Perseverence” Strasbaugh, as chairman of the 
Tomato Section, introduced Colonel Grove, of the Army, as a 
“full-colonel,’’ but hastened to assure F. A. Torsch and others 
similarly inclined, that the application referred to his military 
title, and not to any anti-prohibition tendencies of the said 
officer. 

“Not worth beans’’ must never be used again in derision. 
“Beans is beans” this year, and if you notice the meeting of 
the Baked Bean Section, so ably presided over by Dr. Dor- 
rance, was one of the most interesting meetings of the Con- 
vention. 

Boston did not seem to be a good “‘get-together’’ place. 
All during the week one kept meeting new faces he had not 
seen before ,and invariably with the query ‘‘when did you ar- 
rive?” only to find out that the one in question had been there 
all the time. 

W. G. Conover, as chairman of the Boston Brokers’ Greet- 
ing Committee, and ably assisted by that prince of good fellows, 
Harvey M. Holt, his fellow-townsman, not only furnished ideal, 
spring weather for the week, but made each one know that 
Boston was pleased to have him within its gates. 

Utah came on in good force, taking a special car for the 
occasion, and stopping en route to Boston. J. M. G. Barnes 
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and H. L. Harrington headed the big delegation, and all said 
they enjoyed the convention. é 

W. H. Fowler, of the Golden Gate Canning Co., Ontario, 
California, attended a National Canners Convention for the 
first time, but says he is well pleased and intends to be a 
regular conventionite hereatfer. He is the kind of big canner, 
big-hearted human that is always welcomed. 

J. A. Hagemann, hard working secretary of the Wisconsin 
Pea Canners’ Association, wore a more contented smile this 
year than last, even if pea seed is scarce and high. 

And speaking of smiles. Louis Dashiell, assistant sec- 
retary of the National Canners’ Association, and therefore F. E. 


Gorrell’s right hand man—think of trying to introduce anyone: 


as popular as Louis Dashiell?—had the kind of smile that 
won’t come off. Why? Oh! just because there is a little Louis 
Dashiell at home—a real Christmas present. 

Fred. H. Knapp, of labeling machine fame, came well pre- 
pared for the arctic weather we all expected to find in Boston— 
fine sealskin hat, etc., but the balmy, spring-like weather forced 
him to- change. 

James F. Cole, the treasurer and manager of the Atlantic 
Can Company, whose can business at Baltimore has been grow- 
ing with leaps and bounds, found time to enjoy the enter- 
tainment features of the convention, and particularly the din- 
ner-dance of Wednesday evening. 

Frank Gerber, vice president of the N. C. A., is weak 
merely in the power of expression, not in thought or blending 
of words. He is a clear thinker, and uses beautiful language 
to clothe his thoughts, but his voice is not equal to the large 
halls neecssary to hold the crowds that want to hear him. 

George W. Cobb was worried about that page advertise- 
ment contributed to the bi pre-Convention issue of The Can- 
ning Trade, reminding all canners that they owe allegiance to 
the National Canners’ Association, and which page is also re- 
peated in the 1918 Almanac of the canning industry, just out. 
Not because G. W. C. thought he would have to pay for it, but 
because many “accused”? him of being the donner. He is not. 

There will shortly be “something doing’’ in the various 
State Associations of canners, or we miss our guess. When 


you get such live wires as Frank M. Shook and Paul Fishback ' 


together in one section of the country, and both working at 
secretarying—the one of the Ohio (and the Western), and the 
other of the Indiana Association—something just has to move. 


And this is just as true of a lot more of these ‘‘minor” asso- 
ciation secretaries. 


The Geo. F. Hotaling Company, with head office in Albany, 
N. Y., and branches in Utica, Syracuse, Binghampton and 
Springfield, had a big representation present to welcome and 
greet the big list of live canners they sell for throughout the 
whole of New York State. This included G. F. Hotaling, D. 
W. Hyland, G. H. Gates, F. C. Wilkie and G. B. Russell, each 
in charge of the office or branch as above listed. It is a live- 


wire organization of brokers, with lots of friends on both 
sides of the question. 


The Fitzgerald Brothers, one a chemist in the laboratory 
of the National Canners’ Association, and the other Editor of 
Daily Consular Reports, in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, at Washington, enjoyed the convention, though both 
worked pretty hard all week. 

W. H. Fromm—yes, From Wisconsin—proved himself a 
fine orator and rightly insistent that something be done to 
check pea blight and other enemies of the pea crop. He has 
done a lot of work on this that the industry will come to ap- 
preciate some day. W. H. is a big, broad, powerful six-footer, 
and brought to the convention his charming little wife—his 
exact opposite in physique. But they constitute a mutual 


admiration society that makes it a delight for the big man to 
be led by the little lady. 


Next week we are going to give the Machinery Display and 
the men connected with it the right of way—and they deserve 
it, don’t they? 
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W. L. HINCHMAN DIES SUDDENLY. 


Pneumonia is surely the Grim Reaper this year. On Fri- 
day afternoon, the 22nd, Mr. W. L. Hinchman, Ph. G., was in 
our office, looking as well as ever, and he returned to his home 
in Philadelphia that evening. On Saturday, the next day, he 
was taken with double pneumonia and died on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 24th. He was buried from his daughter’s house, in Cam- 
den, N. J., on Wednesday, February 27th. 

W. L. Hinchman furnished more formula for the packing 
of baked beans, catsup and other food products than possibly 
any other man in connection with this industry. He served 
the business during the past twenty odd years as a specialist in 
canning, and he was. He had a deep knowledge and long ex- 
perience at this business, and was thereby able to bring ex- 
perience to the help of science. Hinchman was not the sole 
author of ‘‘A Complete Course in Canning,” though he was 
largely such, and that book, long recognized as the only prac- 
tical work on canning, will remain a monument to him. 


W. L. HINCHMAN 


His real qualities were little understood by the general 
public. He was known far and wide in the canning and pre- 
serving industry, but only those who knew him intimately, 
really appreciated the man for his full worth. He was of a 
nervous temperament, which caused many to misjudge him and 
underestimate him; and a deep, innate modesty prevented him 
from asserting himself. Yet it is no mean honor to have gone 
through long years of furnishing formula for processes, and 
never to have made a serious slip. This Hinchman did, and 
had he valued his services at their full worth, he might have 
been wealthy, for upon formula he furnished some of the 
largest businesses of this industry are built. He was a rather 
large property owner in his home town of Haddonfield, N. J., 
where he and his family had lived for years, until recently. In 
fact, the Hinchmans were one of the first settlers of that sec- 
tion. 

About two years ago his wife died, and a little later his 
daughter married, and this double event had a big effect upon 
him. In fact he had about concluded to abandon his vocation 
of helping the industry untangle its difficulties, and to accept a 
position on the Pacific Coast as manager of a large plant there. 
He was waiting word from this when the stroke came. 

In the death of W. L. Hinchman the industry has lost one 
who did much to put it upon its present high plane, and his 
many intimate friends a man whom they highly respected and 
loved. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 
Good Rains Have Relieved the Drouth—Nearly All Growing 
Sections Relieved—A New Fish Commissioner for South- 
ern California—Alaska Salmon Fishermen Ask 


Big Advance—Government Surveying the 
Bean Situation—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, March 1, 1918. 

Good Rains At Last—The entire State of California has 
been drenched by a heavy rain during the past week, relieving 
the serious condition that had been brought about by the un- 
precedented drought and insuring heavy crops in some lines. 
The rainfall is still far below the normal, but with seasonable 
storms from now on the loss will be much lighter than growers 
thought possible a few weeks ago. In the Los Angeles district, 
where crops were suffering most, three inches of rain fell in the 
storm that broke last week, while even more has fallen at 
Santa Barbara. The heaviest precipitation has been in the 
districts where it was needed the most, and many places have 
now had almost one-half the normal rainfall, while a week 
ago but few could boast of one-quarter the usual amount. In 
case there are no killing frosts the output of fruits should be 
normal and the quality good, while full crops of late vegetables 
will doubtless be harvested. A more timely or a more valuable 
rain has never visited the State than the storm of the past week. 

E. O. McCormick, traffic vice president of the Southern 
Pacific, returned recently to San Francisco from a trip through 
the South. He has issued a statement advising canners to lay 
in stocks of box shooks now, even though they will not be 
needed for many months. He states that lumber mills are 
now able to ship fairly promptly and that the railroads in this 
territory are in a position to make quick deliveries, but that the 
future is very uncertain. His warning is receiving the careful 
attention of the trade. The cold weather in the East, he re- 
ported, was booming tourist travel to San Francisco and 
vicinity. 

A New Fish Commissioner—Ralph P. Merritt, of San Fran- 
cisco, Federal food commissioner for California, has appointed 
Captain Wesley C. Crandall, of San Diego, as fish administrator 
for the district between Santa Barbara and the southern 
boundary of the State. The new official will assume full con- 
trol today, when the Federal licensing of fishermen and fish 
dealers will go into effect. He will have the power to fix a 
fair price for fresh fish delivered to canners and wholesalers, 
but has no authority to dictate retail prices. A repetition of 
the strike of fishermen, which curtailed he output of canned 
fish last year, will be avoided by the new plan of price fixing. 

Fishermen Ask Big Advance—The four-year contract be- 
tween the Alaska Packers’ Association and the men who sup- 
ply the northern canneries with fish, has expired and a new 
wage scale and working agreement is now being drawn up. 
The fishermen are demanding $150 for the run, twenty cents 
for each king salmon weighing over 15 pounds, four cents for 
each red or cohoe salmon, four cents for each chum or dog 
salmon and two cents for each pink salmon. Wages under the 
old agreement were $100 for the run, ten cents for each king 
salmon weighing over 15 pounds, two cents for each red or 
cohoe salmon, one cent for each chum or dog salmon and one- 
half cent for each pink salmon. The officials of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association consider the demands unreasonable, but 
the men are holding out for these wages, declaring that they 
will not go north unless they get them. The differences have 
been submitted to the United States Food Administration for 
settlement. I. N. Hylen ,secretary of the fishermen’s union, 
says: ‘‘We are on record before the Government as to our de- 
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mands and our reasons for them, and if the Government will 
deal as fairly with us as it has dealt with other classes of 
workmen, the fishermen have no fear of the consequences.” 
Henry F. Fortmann, president of the association, states that 
there is nothing alarming about the situation, there being trou- 
bles of this kind to work out each year. 

Ask Removal of Embargo—Leading repreesntatives of Cal- 
ifornia fish canning interests have appealed to the United States 
War Trade Board to withdraw the export embargo. This em- 
bargo is declared to be militating against the development of 
new industries in this State, especially against the packing of 
sardines and herrings. The packers and exporters declare that 
there is no apparent interference by British embargo with the 
competition of British Columbia interests. 

The Bean Situation—About four hundred thousand sacks 
of white beans valued at more than $4,000,000 are held up in 
California by a Government embargo. H. Clay Miller, of the 
United States Food Administration, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, has issued an order, at the instance of army au- 
thorities, forbidding the shipment of large or small white beans 
out of the State until the Government completes a survey of 
stocks and decides what is needed for the Army and Navy. 
The order does not affect lima, pink or black eye beans. Since 
the embargo went itno effect a maximum price of eight cents 
a pound for choice recleaned California pink beans has been 
named and all bean dealers have been warned not to pay more 
than this price. 

Coast Notes—A special meeting of the directors of the 
Lincoln Cannery at Lincoln, Cal., was held recently and prices 
to members for the 1917 crop were fixed as follows: Levi 
cling peaches, $25 a ton; Phillips cling, $30, and Tuscan cling, 
$30. This is the highest price ever paid in this section. No 
trouble was experienced in selling the pack, but deliveries have 
been delayed by a scarcity of cars. 

Haakor Vold, of Christiana, Norway, who represents the 
Great Northern Company in the United States, was in San 
Francisco recently on a trip to the Pacific Coast to investigate 
he proposition of establishing agencies and popssibly fish can- 
neries. He stated that he found a wonderful fishing industry 
springing up along the Pacific Coast, with opportunities very 
promising in California. 

The South Coast Canning Company of Long Beach, Cal., 
has taken out a permit to double the size of its plant, and a 
large amount of additional equipment will be purchased. G. 
H. Evich is president and N. J. Kuglis is secretary of the com- 
pany. 

The Unique Packing Company has leased a site for a fish 
cannery at Long Beach, Cal., and work will be commenced at 
once on the erection of buildings. The company is headed by 
John Krick and H. C. Pruett. 

The San Fernando Canning Company has been incorpor- 
ated at San Fernando, Cal., with a capital stock of $100,000 
by W. W. Reed, G. H. Rogers, L. C. Rapp, I. I. Wernette and 
P. McAbee. 

The Nile Canning Company has been incorporated at Oak- 
land, Cal, with a capital stock of $50,000 by E. V. Tiffany, W. 
H. Trotter, J. H. Caller and H. Nelson. 

The Martinez Canning Company, recently organized at 
Martinez, Cal., has filed articles of incorporation, with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. The incorporators are Leon Joseph, C. 
H. Hayden, A. Baccilieri, Lena Joseph and A. Schoenfield. 


The Lundry dry milk plant at Newman, Cal., has been 
completed and is now in operation. 


At the plant of the California Associated Olive Growers’ 
Inc., located at Lindsay, aCl., a thorough test is being made of 
a new process of pickling olives, and so far this has proved 
quite successful. Within seven days after the olives are placed 
in the vats they are propcessed and in tins. In appearance and 


flavor they seem to be equal to those pickled by the longer 
process, and it only remains to see whether or not they retain 
their keeping qualities. 

“BERKELEY.” 
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WAR NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Easton, Pa.—Speaking at the Loyalty meeting of the 
Board of Trade, Charles M. Schwab told his hearers that he 
had contracted with the United States Government to furnish 
within 15 to 18 months as many torpedo boats as there are in 
the combined navies of the world. 


These ships are to cost from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
apiece and will have a speed of 37 knots per hour. ‘‘Never 
before,” he said, ‘‘was there such a naval program.”’ Mr. 
Schwab made it known that five new war plants are in course 
of construction as a part of Bethlehem Steel Company’s gigan- 
tic war plan. 

Mr. Schwab related an interview he had with Lord Kitch- 
ener, a few days after the Germans had pushed their forces 


within 20 miles of Paris. He then declared: “This is not a 
war of men, but of mechanics—guns; ordnance and muni- 
tions.’’ I said, ‘“‘What does England want of us?” 


Kitchener replied: “Ammunition.” 

“All right,” I said, “how much?” 

He said “1,000,000 rounds a year.” 

“I told him the total output for the whole year in the 
United States was not more than 100,000 rounds, but we 
took the contract, and the first year we delivered to them 
2,000,000 rounds, and thereafter 1,000,000 rounds a month. 

Trenton, N. J., February 17.—Loafers, tramps and idlers 
of the male sex will have to go to work in New Jersey. This 
was settled yesterday when Governor Edge signed a bill pro- 
viding that such persons failing to work would be conscripted 
for some useful employment during the war. : 

The measure requires all able-bodied males between 18 
and 50 years to be regularly engaged in some useful, lawful 
and recognized business, profession, occupation or employment 


necessary and essential for the protection and welfare of the 
State and of the United States. 


‘ 
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Secretary Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, esti-- 
maies the value of all farm products, including animals and 
animal products for 1917 as $19,443,849,381 against $13,406,- 
364,011 for 1916 and $9,388,765,779 for the five-year average 
(1910-14). These valuations are based on prices received by 
producers, which are applied to the total output regardless of 
whether the products-are consumed on the farms or sold. 

Average wholesale prices have increased 75 per cent since 
the world war began, according to a review made public by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Must of the advance has been 
within the last two years. 

From January to lecember of 1917 the wholesale prices 
of farm products increased 39 per cent, food 23 per cent, house 
furnishing goods 27 per cent. Almost the only relief afforded 
the household was 1( per cent decrease in fuel and lighting. 
Metals and metal products decreased 5 per cent. 

Retail prices have fluctuated et a relatively lower level 
than wholesale prices. Dressed »oultry and granulated sugar 
only of 28 important foodstuffs show a larger percentage of 
increase in the retail than in the wholesale prices. 

President Wilson's proclamation placing all export and 
import trade under license became effective Feb. 16th. Im- 
portant as the change was, it failed to create any_great alarm 
in business circles. Business men generally took the new order 
of things resignedly and philosophically as one of the prices 
that they are called to pay for war, and as another of the 
sacrifices they must. make as cheerfully as possible under the 
circumstances. It was felt that trading would adjust itself 
gradually to the changed condition. 

Nearly 256,000 men, according to Washington figures, reg- 
i-tered during National Shipbuilders Week and will help build 
mercantile marine: 
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OTHER LICENSES REVOKED. 


After doing business at the same old stand for the past 41 
years, David Strauss, of Amsterdam, N. Y., has come to grief. 
The United States Food Administration announced today that 
it has revoked his license, the revocation to become effective 
March 1. The specific charges under which Strauss was tried 
were for sales of sugar at exorbitant figures, sales in more than 
reasonable amounts and shipping sugar to other cities in the 
‘face of a serious local shortage. 

It was shown at the hearing that Strauss had purchased 
sugar at $8.25 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. New York. Allowing 
a differential of 25 cents per hundred, he should have sold it 
at not more than $8.80. According to the testimony against 
him, he had sold at as high as.13 cents a pound. In 59 
wholesale sales, ranging from $9.25 to $13 per 100 pounds, it 


was shown that his gross excess profits had been $526.30. In 
20 retail sales, the lowest charge was $9.75 per hundred. 


In spite of an actual local shortage, his smallest sale to one 
consumer was five pounds. In some cases his retail sales had 
run to 25 pounds and as high as 100 pounds to a customer. 

He shipped to several Massachusetts cities, even as far 
north as Watertown. One shipment ran to 1,059 pounds, for 
which he received 13 cents per pound. His total shipments to 
other cities were 28,052 pounds. 


Permission has been granted Strauss to apply for a re- 
issuance of his license provided he has in the meantime re- 
funded all overcharges. 


The license of Moses Newberger, of Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
been revoked, the United States Food Administration announced 
today, because of sugar sales at more than reasonable figures. 
The revocation becomes effective March 1. 


At his hearing it was shown that Newberger had made 
numerous sales at figures which gave him more than a reason- 
able profit, in some instances running as high as $10.15 per 
100 pounds for granulated sugar. He sold 363 pounds of 
pulverized sugar at $11 per hundred. Most of his sales were 
made at $9.75. 
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Permission has been granted Newberger to apply after 
April 1 for a reissuance of his license, provided he has refunded 
all overcharges. 2 

In view of such actions as the above, ‘“‘Rule One A” seems 
very tame indeed; and in fact a protection of very considerable 
value. Because other than sugar licenses are subject to being 
revoked—and it would surely be very uncomfortable to have to 
pay back on canned foods sold too high, to say nothing of hav- 
ing your license taken away. 


TURNING PUBLIC OPINION ON HOARDERS. 

Local public opinion seems to be about the most effective 
force in dealing with hoarding among consumers. Some of 
this hoarding is due to ignorance of food regulations, some to 
habit, as in the case of the rural families which put a year’s 
supply of flour and other staples in the cellar, some to attempts 


to “profiteer,” and in still other cases hoarding is chargeable 
to willfulness and a mistaken notion of independence. In 


Howell, Mich., recently a citizen boasted that he had 300 pounds 
of sugar in his home and would “‘like to see some one get it.” 
Whereupon County Food Administrator Fishbeck obliged him 
by confiscating all but 25 pounds, turning 100 pounds of the 
hoard over to the Livingston County Infirmary, which had been 
without sugar for several weeks. In Easton County, Mich., 
Administrator H. T. McGrath found a case of a farmer having 
received 800 pounds of flour in exchange for wheat, and or- 


dered him to hold the supply subject to further instructions. 
Some flagrant cases of hoarding by families recently came to 
light in North Carolina, where State Federal Food Administra- 
tor Henry A. Page has relied upon public opinion as well as the 
food law in straightening out tangles. Consumers who had 
purchased large quantities of flour and sugar were instructed to 
return them to merchants, limiting themselves to maximum 
quantities permitted families under local regulations, and as 
surplus supplies were taken back to merchants there was much 
good-natured chaffing about “hoarders.’”’ In Oklahoma pa- 
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triotic farmers are returning surplus flour to merchants, car- 
rying back all in excess of 100 pounds per family, and have 
reported this action to Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Federal Food 
Administrator for Oklahoma, with explanation that purchases 
were made before they understood the desires of the Food 
Administrtaion.. Some confusion has arisen in the matter of 
fruits and vegetables in Oklahoma, farmers believing that these 
should not be carried in large supply. Dr. Brooks has issued a 
public statement encouraging the home storing of fruit and 
vegetables in liberal quantities. 


THINKING—CANNED FOODS. 


In the end, thinking will probably win the war. 


Here is an enormous hotel dining room filled with people 
who spend half an hour waiting for their food to be brought 
from the kitchen. The manager goes from table to table ex- 
plaining that waiters are scarce. Prices have risen lately be- 
cause service is more costly than food. Any guest might do 
for himself in three minutes everything that the waiter does 
for him in half an hour if he could get access to the kitchen. 
As soon as hotel men think about these problems and the public 
thinks there will doubtless be a change in hotel arrangements 
along self-serving lines. 

In our cities millions of middle-class families are strug- 
gling with living cost, trying to make inflexible incomes cover 
war prices. Some of them take their meals in restaurants, 
while others endeavor to maintain their own kitchens with or 
without servants. Both methods add a large ratio of expense 
to actual food. In the restaurants and hotels people must pay 
for rent and service as well as food, while the home kitchen 
makes labor demands far out of proportion to the turnover. 
If thousands of meals could be cooked on the modern factory 
plan there would be an enormous saving. As soon as people 
begin to think there will be demand for such large-scale cater- 
ing. A few social workers have advocated this economy for 
years and now war pressure is forcing people to think. Already 
a New York service of cooked-meal delivery to one’s door is 
announced, the cooking to be done in central stations, elimi- 
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nating waste, servants and retail handling, delivering hot meals 
to people’s houses at a price ‘of 50 cents for three meals dailv 
per person. Insulated food containers will keep things hot and 
distribution will be made through motor deliveries. It is said 
that savings in grease alone at a central kitchen in London 
serving 1,000 persons amounted to $5 per person yearly. 

The same pressure is being brought to bear in many other 
directions, compelling people to think and save money, save 
time, and simplify life by eliminating the superfluous service 
which has grown up unthinkingly in our whole economic sys- 
tem. The self-serve idea in groceries has led to the lowest 
handling cost attained by.any system of merchandising, and the 
King of England, under the same pressure as the corner grocer, 
has organized his dining room on the self-service basis. 

If thinking wins the war it will be very largely along such 
lines as these, and we can not begin to think too soon if we 
mean to win. ia 

Just what an important part canned foods can play in this 
is self-evident. And canners should see and grasp the chance 
of putting out a more diversified line, a complete meal in cans. 
The day is here, are the canners ready? 


TWO OHIO KETCHUP COMPANIES WON’T BE 
ALLOWED TO OPERATE. 


The Food Administration issues the following: 

“Neither the Purity Preserve Co. nor the R. J. Meguiar 
Co., of Greenville, Ohio, will be allowed to operate this year. 
They own a plant which is equipped only for the manufacture 
of tomato ketchup, which has been brought under license. 
The Food Administration announces that, at the sugges- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission, license applications 
from either firm will be refused. Unfair business practices 
last season led to this action. 

Manufacturer of Ketchup. 

The Purity Preserve Co. last year was an extensive manu- 
facturer of tomato ketchup. It booked for future delivery 
orders for thousands of cases. Before delivery there had been 
sharp advances in the market. The company refused to fill 


Manufactured with a base of KEYSTONE 
- COPPER STEEL fill a long felt want. | 


AMERICAN COKES 
ES 
AMERICAN BEST. 


20k 25 NERS SPE 5 OOKES 


Cherries, 
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Cincinnati 


Denver Detroit 


The experience of packers has proved that this material is unequaled for Cans 
and containers for products which actively attack the base metal of Tin Plates. 


| 

| _ This is very important to packers of 
| Cider Apples, Blueberries, 
| Etc. Reduce pin-holing and perfor- 
| ations to a minimum by using Tin 
Plate with Keystone Copper Steel base. 


Write us for full information relative to Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Corrugated and Formed Roofing Pro- 
ducts, Bright Tin Plates, Terne Plates, Black Plate, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY: 


ican Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


i DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans 
i Export Representatives: UNITED STATEs STEEL Propucts CoMPANY, New York City 

| Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopuctTs COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Langsenkamp Kook 
More Koils are made of 
Seamless Copper Tube. 
They are spiral, assur- 
ing a perfect drain. 
Quick disposal of con- 
densation keeps the 
cooking always up to 
the highest point of effi- 
ciency. Due to its con- 
struction and _ perfect 
operation, contents do 
not stick, burn or ad- 
here aS Many canners 
have experienced here-— 
tofore. The headers on 
all sizes are operated by 
one valve for steam in- 
let and one valve for 
exhaust. 


The Langsenkamp Kook-More Koil 


The Langsenkamp 
Kook More Koil re- 
quires only 3. valves. 
Fewer openings, fewer 
connections and _ less 
valves to insert. 

- A econcaved bottom 
will enable you to ob- 
tain four to eight more 
gallons of pulp on each 
batch. It has but half 
of the distance to flow 
to the center. There is 
always a number of gal- 
lons of pulp left in a 
flat-bottom tank and 
wasted when rinsing off 
coils for the next batch. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Is More Sanitary, ‘More Simple in Construction 
_and will Double the Output of Your Tanks. 


The Langsenkamp Kook More Koil is one of the real achievements in Canning Equipment. It is a decided step forward. 
It means greater efficiency in cooking methods, a larger capacity, a greater output and a better product for any canning plant 


without increasing its size. 


Absolutely Sanitary 

The Langsenkamp Kook More Koil is abso- 
lutely sanitary. There are no corners or 
crevices—no nipples, no elbows to collect for- 
eign matter and cause a lot of time killing, 
cleaning labor, or produce an insanitary con- 
dition. It requires only two openings in the 
tank, both from the bottom. There are no 
nipples extending through the sides of tank. 
If desired, an agitator can be installed that 
will work between the tank wall and the out- 
side coil and between the coils. This is the 
first coil ever produced that permits perfect 
agitation. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 


Eastern Representative 
S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


What We Furnish 


We furnish cooking outfits 
complete—tank, coil and trap. 
The tanks are built of selected 
tank-grade Red Heart Gulf 
Cypress in standard sizes, with 
concave bottom that permits 
perfect drainage. The staves 
are 2 inches thick, and the bot- 
tom 3 inches thick, concaved 
to 1% inches in center. Tanks 
are equipped with bronze out- 
let fitted with bronze plug. 

Steel enameled-lined tanks 
ean be furnished when pre 
ferred. 


95 Per Cent. Efficiency 

Langsenkamp cooking outfits equipped with 
Langsenkamp Kook More Koils are built all 
the way through. They represent a thorough 
and carefully studied effort based on practi- 
cal knowledge and long experience in the man- 
ufacture of canning equipment to simplify 
the equipment and the operation. Thus we 
have an outfit with less steam valves—less 
nipples and fittings—less pipe—improved san- 
itary features—perfect tank drainage—and a 
cooking unit that is so nearly perfect that 
under stringent and exhaustive tests regis- 
‘ters 95 per cent. efficient. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pacific Coast Represented by 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER CO. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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the contracts which had been made at prices below the pre- 
vailing quotations. 


Meguiar, president of the Purity Preserve Co., then en- 
tered the business through an entirely different concern, or- 
ganizing the R. J. Meguiar Co., which sold at high prices the 
same line of goods which had already been contracted for 
sale by the original firm. The same materials were used, they 
were packed in the same glasses and in the same plant, and 
Meguiar’s labels in some instances were merely pasted over 
those of the Purity Co. 


With ketchup now under license, any company, to remain 
in the industry, will have to apply to the Food Administration 
for permission to deal in licensed commodities. Manufactur- 
ing without a license may be dealt with by a fine of $5,000, 
by imprisonment for two years, or by both.” 


This past week Maryland experienced a decided shock in 
the suicide of a prominent Eastern Shore packer, J. L. Jump, 
of queen Anne, Md., under the charge of unfair dealings, much 
on the line of the above. He delivered “short” on futures, it 
is claimed, and then later was caught selling spots at a high 
figure. He was summoned to Washington and shown the 
error of his ways, and we are informed on good authority that 
he would have been leniently dealt with by the Food Admin- 
istration had he but awaited the outcome. They are not coun- 
tenancing such unfair practices, but circumstances and the dis- 
position of the offender may change the sentence. It is an 
unfortunate event from every angle. 


THE “FIVE PER CENT MORE OR LESS” CLAUSE. 


The War Trade Board desires to make clear to all ex-’ 
porters the meaning of the clause “five per cent more or less” 
appearing on all export licenses under the space provided for 
the statement of the amount of merchandise to be shipped. 
This clause is intended to provide for slight excess in weight or 
measurement when the actual weight or measurement could 
not be actually determined at the time of applying for the 
license. This clause is not intended, and the collectors of 
customs have been instructed not to permit it to be availed of, 
to allow shippers to make a practice of deliberately shipping 
in excess of the amount stated in the license. 
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FORMATION OF CONTRABAND COMMITTEE. 


The War Trade Board announces the formation of a com- 
mittee known as the Contraband Committee of the War Trade 
Board, to assume its duties on February 12, 1918, and which 
committee will thereafter issue, withhold and refuse export 
licenses in conformity with the policy of the War Trade Board. 

The members of the committee are Charles Arthur Rich- 
ards, chairman; P. Chauncey Anderson, W. Kingsland Macy, 
George J. McCarty and Richard A. Strong. 

Mr. Richards has up to the, present time been director of 
the Buerau of Exports; Mr. Anderson, counsel to the Bureau 
of Imports; Mr. Macy, special assistant to Mr. Beavor White, of 
the War Trade Board; Mr. McCarty has had broad banking and 
business experience; Mr. Strong is a well known merchant of 
New York City, of the firm of Strong & Hewat. 

Mr. Gordon Knox Bell has been appointed secretary of the 
committee. The offices of the committee for the present will 
be at 1435 K street, Washington, D. C. 

The creation of this commitee by the War Trade Board is 
for the purpose of facilitating and expediting the issuance or 
refusal of licenses, and the ready solution of the many prob- 
lems which arise daily in connection therewith. 


REMEMBER THE DAYS. 


—One meal Wheatless ;one meal Meatless. 
MONDAY........—AIl meals Wheatless; one meal Meatless. 
—aAll meals Meatless; one meal Wheatless. 
WEDNESDAY. ...—AIl meals Wheatless; one meal Meatless. 
THURSDAY. ..... —One meal Wheatless; one meal Meatless. 
FRIDAY.........—One meal Wheatless; one meal Meatless. 
SATURDAY. .....—AIl meals Porkless; one meal Wheatless; 


one meal Meatless. 


A STORE, GARDEN AND CANNING PLANT. 


The proprietor of a general merchandise store in a suburb 
of New Orleans operates a garden adjoining his place of busi- 
ness, raises miscellaneous crops, and has installed a canning 
outfit with which he will pack not only surplus from his own 
garden, but that of other gardeners in the community. Such 
canned foods will be sold as ‘‘conservation foods’’ in his store, 


the idea being not to make money but to emphasize food saving 


in the community. 


: 


“We excel 
of Artistic erit 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


Our Labels 


are the Standard 
for Comm ial Value. 


> 
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PERFECT 


CALVERT 
LITHOGRAPHING 


THE MODEL SHOP” | 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO OMAHA CINCINNATI 


LIVINGSTON 


SANITARY TOMATO 
WASHER 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


5. 0. RANDALL’S SON F.H. LANGSENKAM 
BALTIMORE, MD. INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


— 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. Jupex, ‘ Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


TuE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 4ist Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill Sample copy free. 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 

ApvertTisInG Rates.—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tae Trapvg Co. 

Address all communications to THe Trapr Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trapg for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
“anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1918 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 
Can it be that Spring is here? 
March is such a fickle Jade, that, by the time you read this 


the world may be under deep snow and the thermometer at 
sub-zero. 


When Mr. F. A. Torsch brought the matter of the farm 
labor situation before the Tomato Section in his splendid ad- 
dress, it was warmly approved, because all in this industry 


realize the danger. But we question if any looked upon it as 
seriously as it deserved, at least until then. And Mr. E. O. 
Heyl, of the Food Administration, likewise emphasized the 
danger. And now we see it working out in the reports of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, which reports crops of early market 
vegetables seriously cut in their acreage. 


If Mr. Burden wants corroborative evidence of his claim 
that ‘“‘selling futures is not absolutely necessary to the life of 
tomato canning,” he can find plenty of it in the refusal of said 
tomato canners to sell futures now on any terms whatsoever. 
The buyers are willing but not the canners. 

And the action of the Government, just taken, in practi- 
cally commandeering all the spot stocks of canned foods in first 
hands, will not have a tendency to relieve this feeling. This 
notice has just come from the Government: 


“All canners were advised by the United States 
Food Administration today (February 27th) to hold 
for war purposes until properly advised such quanti- 
ties of canned corn, peas, tomatoes, string beans, and 
salmon as they may have on hand. 

Reports of such holdings must be made at once 
to the division of co-ordination of purchase, United 
States Food Administration, Washington, D.C. Such 
reports are separate from those to be submitted before 
March 5, 1918, to the canned foods division of the 
Food Administration. Canners who have no stocks 
of these commodities are required to report indi- 
cating this fact. 

It is stated that quantities not wanted will be 
released promply within a few days after'receipt of 
above reports. 

The reason for the Food Administration’s action 
is that since the Food Administration is charged with 
the duty of helping to provide our Army and Navy 
and our associates in the war with these goods it is 
desired to make a quick survey of the canned goods 
still in hands of canners, in order that an accurate 
knowledge of the stocks of such goods on hand may 
be obtained in case not enough to meet the needs are 
obtained through voluntary offerings.” 


And yet the recent change in Rule I A, it was hoped, 
would relieve the future situation and make selling general. 
The new version of this rule reads as follows: 


“Rule 1 A—The licensee shall not quote for 

future packing or delivery or sell any canned peas, 
tomatoes, corn, salmon or sardines, not manufac- 
tured and on hand, unless the price to be fixed in the 
contract is subject to revision by the U. S. Food 
‘Administration if it is unreasonable. This rule shall 
not apply to Army and Navy requirements.”’ 


Just how much of a “victory” this represents for the com- 
mittee appointed at Boston to wait upon Mr. Hoover and dis- 
cuss this very much-mooted question, is not easy to say. The 
Food Conservation Bill, passed and made law August 10th, 
1917, makes such an action as the revision of unfair prices 
imperative upon the Food Administration; and there is there- 
fore, nothing new in the statement as above quoted. In other 
words, the law compelled this from the first and means to en- 
force it now. But it was contended, in many considerations of 
this question at Boston, that a provision of the kind mentioned, 
was demanded by the Department of Justice so that action, un- 
der the law, could be more easily obtained, when the case de- 
manded it. This covers their side of the matter. 


But it does not entirely relieve the industry in the way it 
was sought. In fact, so far as the canners are concerned, there 


is no material change in the situation, as we see it. But we 
are bound to say that we never could see where there was much 


chance for such a change as was desired. The Government has 
said that it wants the manufacturer to make a fair profit, and 
we believe it will help to this end wherever possible; but the 
Food Control Law was passed to keep prices down, to prevent 
too high prices and not for the purpose of insuring a profit 
to the manufacturer. That is the manufacturer’s concern. 


So none of the uncertainty about selling futures has been 
removed. It merely makes the selling of futures a worse 
gamble than ever before. In pre-war times if the future price 
proved to be a very profitable one, due to a most favorable 
season, the canner won; and per contra, if it proved to be a 
too low price—as it generally did—the canner lost. But now 
the canner, in selling futures, is insured but a fair profit at 
most, and no chance for redress in case of loss. 
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SANITARY PEELING 


FOR THE 
Modern Sanitary Canning Factory 


The heart of the Tomato Canning Factory is the Peeling System LINK-BELT Sanitary Peel- 
ing Tables afford a contuinous movement of Tomatoes, acting as a flywheel for the Plant, 
by systematizing and regulating the peeling. The Conveyor keeps the peelers 
supplied with tomatoes, removing the buckets filled with peeled tomatoes as 

well as empty buckets and pans. 


Link-Bett Macuinery 
includes conveying, elevating and 
' power transmission equipment of 
all sorts, from a strand of LINK-BELT or 


a sprocket wheel to complete cannery 
apparatus. Ask for a copy of booklet No. 356. 


LinK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


It is a well known fact that Eureka Soldering Flux through its many years of uninterrupted service has proven 


to be the ideal flux for cannery use. It continues to be the favored flux in the canning industry because of its 
superior quality and general reliability. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wisc. 8. O. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. Baltimore 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo : 


; , Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal. Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco 


Hamilton, Ont. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 


37 S$. CHARLES ST. 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Coast Representative—Premier Machinery Co., 16 California St., San Francisco 
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What the canners really sought was to have the costs of 
the year spread over the whole year, and the profit based upon 
that. Thus if the pea crop proved a failure and the cost of 
packing higher than expected, and then, later, the corn pack 
proved favorable and the cost lower than expected, the loss on 
peas could be made up on corn. The Government representa- 
tives said that such spreading of the costs was permissible: As 
above cited it would work well; but if the situation were re- 
versed there seems no way to work it. Thus, if the pea crop 
proved very favorable the packer would be compelled to reduce 
his future prices. The goods would be distributed on this 
lower price basis and pass into consumption. Then if the 
corn pack proved unfavorable and the cost of production higher 
than the future prices set, the packer would have to take the 
price he made as future, and would be unable to average the 
two packs, since the peas would be gone. Of course, if both 
crops were bad the canner might lose both ways; or if both 
were good, he would wiin, but only to the small amount indi- 
cated by ‘‘a fair and reasonable profit.” The Government, of 
course, rightly contends that he canners have always been sub- 
ject to such conditions in the selling of futures; and so they 
have, but they have never had to cut their prices on any future- 
sold article, if they happened to win out on it. 
only difference, between this war-time method of dealing and 
the customary one, but it is a big difference, or may prove 
to be. 


So there is very grave probability that the canners will 
refuse to sell futures, and will wait until their packs have been 
completed, and then put such prices on the goods as their costs 
warrant. Fortunately for this radical change in the industry, 
and its method of trading, conditions are all in favor of the 
canners; the jobbers will want every case of goods packed, and 
at the highest prices the Government will allow. There is no 
gamble in that. It is a certainty. 


A good many jobbers would not buy spot goods up to this 
time; and now they are worried because the Government has 
stepped in and may take all spot goods in sight. They will 
not be slow to learn their lesson; and when the market opens 
up next season, they will buy, and buy all they can get; be- 
cause they can see the handwriting on the wall. The Govern- 
ment insisted upon the canners no selling more than 75 per 
cent of the expected pack, because it wanted to cover any 
further needs it may have, from this surplus of 25 per cent, 
just as it is now covering out of spot goods. Some canners 
feared that surplus of 25 per cent (over and above the 75 
per cent allowed to be sold); but they need have no fear of it. 
It may be added to the Government requirements, although 
they are not saying so. 


One other feature. This reduction on future prices does 
not apply to Army and Navy requirements—to the “tenders” 
now made the Government. Lucky canner, therefore, who has 
his tender accepted; and luckier still the canner who has ten- 
dered, and stands in line for some of this good business. These 
are futures well sold, to stay sold—if the canner has figured 
his costs, and prospective costs properly. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CONSERVATION LIST. 


The War Trade Board announces that the following com- 
modities have been placed on the conservation list and will re- 
quire licenses from the Bureau of Exports for exportation to 
any country of’ the world, unless the shipment is covered by 
ocean and (or through railroad) bill of lading, dated on or be- 
fore February 11, 1918; Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
noodles, crackers, biscuits, wheat cereals and other products 
made from wheat, rye flour, rye meal, linseed meal, plate roll- 
ing mills, open-hearth blast furnaces, steel furnacs, rubber and 
all commodities containing rubber. 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


We offer the following canning machinery and equipment, 
carefully crated, F. O B. cars, subject being unsold. If inter- 
ested will name price that will save you money: 

1 String Bean Cutter, manufactured by E. J. Lewis, Mid- 

dleport, N. Y. 


1 Monitor String Bean Cutter, manufactured by Huntley 
Mfg. Co. 


3 Invincible Green Pea Cleaners, manufactured by Invin- 
cible Grain Cleaner Co. 

1 Sprague Double Corn Mixer. 

1 Monitor Whirlpool Pea Blancher. 

1 Monitor String.Bean Grader, No. 4. 

1 M. & S. Double Corn Mixer. 

2 Sprague Large Ear Corn Silk Brushing Machine. 

3. . Right Hand Sprague Model-M Corn Cutters. 

2 Left Hand Sprague Model-M Corn Cutters 

1 Bucklin 6-Pocket Pea and Bean Filling Machine 

1 Hand Power Circular Hoist. 

1 Power Hoist. 

1 ‘Hand Iron Tank Tomato Sealer, complete. 

3 Blakeslee Can Righting Machines. 

1 Warner Hand Power Freight Elevator. Platform 4x4. 

1 Iron Process Kettle, 40x60, manufactured by E. Rennburg, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1 Reeves Variable Speed Transmission Class-E, range 4 to 1, 


size 

1 Variable Speed Disk, 1% in. shaft, 4 in. Drive Pulley, manu- 
factured by E. B. Holmes. 

4 Galvanized Iron Tanks 18x18x11 in.. 24 gage. 

1 Sturdevant Large Steel Suction Pan, 48 in. qiametei. 

ft. lx1lx™% Angle Iron, 1% Ib. to the foot, 3%c. Ib. 

381 ft. %4x% Iron % Ib. to the foot, 3c. Ib. 


3 Hawkins Cappers and Wipers complete, including Pressure 
Blowers. 


1 Mast-Foos Deep Well Pump No. 143, 20 in. Stroke, 30x6 
‘in. Pullies, capacity 42 gallons, 30 strokes to the minute. 

1 4-in. Working Barrel with Foot Valve and Plunger. This 

pump outfit is complete and brand new. Will sell at cost 


to us 1 year ago, which is much less than manufacturer’s 
present price. 


1 Complete Outfit for Wagon Dump, consisting of Worm with 
Gear and Housing 22x4 in., Tight and Loose Pullies, 4 in. 
long, 1% in. Drive Shaft, 2 in. Pull and Lift Shaft, Gear 
Ratio 8 to 192—% in. pitch. ; 

1 25 Horse-power Gas Engine, including 50 Gallon Iron 
Storage Tank, Magneto with Induction Coil—Volts, 7; 
Amp., 5; Speed, 1,800 R. P. M., No, 6183. Also Gasometer, 
Cast Iron, 1% in. Inlet, 1%4 in. Outlet, 14 in. Diam., 12 in. 
Drop Hanger, 2 3-16 in. Bore, New. 

63 ft. 4 in. Iron Pipe. 

14 ft. 6 in. Iron Casing. 

2 Post Boxes, 1 5-16 in. Bore, New. 

1 4 in. Crane Gate Valve, New. 

3 2 3-16 in. Compression Couplings, New. 

1 ¥ Horse-power, 230 Volts, 1725 R. P. M., Type C. D., 
Shunt Wound D. D., Westinghouse Motor, less pulley and 
starting box, style No. 160098, Serial No. 179318. 

1 %Y% Horse-power, 220 Volts, 2250 R. P. M., Eck Motor, No. 
934768, without side rails, pulley or starter. 

1 % Horse-power, 230 Volts, 160106 Frame, 725 Type C. D., 
Westinghouse Motor, Serial No. 1276178-F. 

1 1-16 H. P. D. C. Motor, Type D. C. Shunt, 115 Volts, 1725 
R P. M., Style No 160075, Serial No. 1276206, made by the 
Westinghouse Electric Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ADDRESS BOX A-490,. 


Care The Cannine Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, SO EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine | 


USED ALL. OVER THE WORLD 


We are now making a special feajure of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. Write Us For This Can; It Will Interest You. 


SEELY BROS. Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 


JUDGE 


AUTOMATIC CANNING MACHINERY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


268 MARKET ST. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each wees to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. ‘ If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time fs lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars continuous capper and one 
King tomato filler for No. 3 cap cans; in good condition ; 
have been run only a few seasons on tomatoes. Address 
The Bennett Canning Co., Frankford, Del. 


FOR SALE—One style F Wonder cooker for No. 1 
cans, and one style C Wonder cooker for No. 10 cans; 
both machines in good condition, being used only three 
seasons. Address Box A-487, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Sprague rotary capping machines, 
in good running order; steels almost new. Cappers guar- 
anteed to be in good condition. Address Milford Canning 
Co., Milford, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—One 250 gallon copper kettle, built by 
Joseph Oats & Son. In good order. Address Edgar F. 
Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two Huntley pea graders, in first-class 
condition; also one Handy capping machine for gallon 
cans. Address The Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn seed; 
write for samples, quantity and price. Dexter Seed Co., 
Dexter, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Four sample pea graders, No. 12, made 


by A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. Same are in first- ~ 


class condition. Address Sears & Nichols Canning Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Good 45 horse power horizontal boiler, 
stack, inspirator and injector, complete; tested to 100 
pounds steam pressure. Address A. G. Gentz, Line- 
boro, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seed beans, corn and peas. Prices on 
application. Address W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—36,000 solder hemmed caps, for one and 
one-half inch opening. Address Fredonia Preserving 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—35 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen seed 
corn; one Sprague-Lowe tomato washer, with wood slats; 
one Sprague corn silk brushing machine; one Huntley style 
Y steel-frame washer; three Ayars No. 6 pea fillers for 
sanitary cans. The above guaranteed to be in first-class 
working condition. Address Box A-497, care The Canning 
Trade. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—To settle an estate, a cannery in Vir- 
ginia. Fully equipped, situated upon a navigable river; 
wharf extends out into the river and steamers deliver to 
and accept freight at the wharf. Present freight rate to 
Baltimore and Richmond, Va., carloads of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, twelve cents per hundred. Under normal 
conditions abundance of labor. Has been packing lima 
beans, tomatoes, black eyed peas. Has on hand probably 
one hundred tons of coal, about thirteen thousand cases 
No. 2 open top cans, and two to three thousand No. 3 
cans, and several hundred cases No. 10 cans. 

Will be glad to show prospective purchaser the 
plant. Address P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE—Modern, well equipped Can- 
ning Factory on trunk line railroad between Bal- 
timore and Washington. Good supply of water; 
private electric lighting plant ; equipment in good 
condition, ready to start at once. An attractive 
price will be named for quick sale. 

Chas. G. Summers & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


= 


FOR SALE—Complete vegetable packing house in 


New York State; well established; good location. Address . 


Box A-495, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Return tubular portable boiler, 150 
horse power, pressure up to 125, or two return tubular 
portable boilers of about 100 horse power ; new, or second 
hand in good condition. Address Box A-494, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—70 to 100 horse power Economic return 
tubular boiler, or 80 horse power horizontal boiler. Ad- 
dress Box A-492, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second hand Cherry Pitter in first class 
condition. Address Lincoln Canning Co., Baroda, Mich. 


WANTED—Tomato washer, scalder and_ filler 
(sanitary) ; spinach washer, Lewis or Monitor bean cut- 
ter, kraut cutter, power apple press, 30 to 50 gallon 
evaporating kettles, ketchup coils, finisher, standard 
closed kettles, baskets and 2 and 3 labeler. All 
must be in good condition. Address Post Office Box 435, 
“ighland, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can washer; give complete data re- 
garding condition, price, length of service, adjustable 
type, etc. Address Box A-485, care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 


more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 
When answering advertisements “care The Canning 


Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As superintendent and processor of 
canning plant ;thoroughly familiar with the packing of high 
grade corn, tomatoes, spiced pumpkin, pork and beans with 
tomato sauce, lima and red kidney beans, hominy and kraut. 
I have twelve years’ experience and unquestioned ability to 
manage help. Good mechanic; I am an expert on double 
seamers, Panama and 4-spindle seamers. References and any 
other information desired furnished on request. Address Box 
B-496, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED:-—As supt and Processor of Can- 
ning factory by man thoroughly familiar with packing of 
full line of fruts and veg. Peas Corn and Tomatoes. Tomatoes 
& Okra Peaches Apples Berries Sweet pottatoes Pumpkin 
Hominey Kraut. String Beans Lima Beans Red Kidney Beans 
and Pork and Beans with tomatoe Sauce Equal to Van 
Camps. I am a married man do not use licquor in any way. 
can furnish the best of ref. Good manager of help and a 
hustler. caple of taking charge of a 3 line factory. pleas 
adress Box B-471, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Cost accountant, auditor, corre- 
spondent and credit man, sixteen years’ experience in can- 
ning industry, would like position with reputable canning con- 
cern. Will go anywhere, Pacific Coast preferred. Best ref- 
erences; able to install cost system. Address Box B-478, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager or superintendent of 
a vagetable or fruit cannery; can pack the very finest quality 
in such lines as peas, beets, string and lima beans, peaches, 
apples, pears, berries, etc. Am competent to plan, build and 
equip modern plant; have a thorough knowledge of all can- 
ning machinery and am first-class double seamer man. Am 
honest, reliable and a good manager of help. Do not use 
liquor or tobacco. Have had 20 years’ experience and under- 
stand the business from A to Z; can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address Box B-481, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced superintendent-pro- 
cessor and manager of cannery, is open for responsible posi- 
tion. References and any other information desired furnished 
upon request. Address Box B-479, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—A first class tomato pulp maker; must 
understand the business. Address stating experience and 
where; also reference. Steady employment, can go to work 
at once. Address The Garrett-Bergen Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


HELP WANTED—An office manager, capable of handling 
sales end of business in vegetable canning plant situated in the 
Middle West. Prospects excellent for the right man; must be 
well recommended and successful. In answering state refer- 
ence, nationality, age, married or single, and compensation de- 
sired. Address Box B-493, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced Foreman for smokehouse 
and fish curing work in Southern California. Must have ex- 
ceptional references as to ability and experience. Address, 
care of this journal, stating salary expected. Box B-484, 
care The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING 


- Macon Canning Co., Macon Ga. 
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HELP WANTED—Competent superintendent for canning 
and preserving plant, principally canning berries, pears, to- 
matoes, peaches; manufacturing jams, jellies, preserves. 
Splendid opportunity for high grade man. Factory located 
in Eastern State; substantial concern. Give references and 
state salary expected, in first letter. Address Box B-491, care 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Superintendent for a sanitary can 
making factory; good opening for the right man. In writ- 
ing give age, experience, references and state salary desired. 
Address Box B-489, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—We desire the services of an experi- 
enced truck farmer who understands the raising of crops for 
canning factory. Competent man will be given good salary. 
Give particulars and references when answering. Address 


2B 


HELP WANTED—Experienced, competent ctsup cook. 
Permanent position. State experience, references, etc. Ad- 
Cress Box B-486, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—The Standish Selling Agency, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has an opportunity for a live, aggressive young 
man of ability, to develop a canned food department, covering 
trade in New England. Experience with a canned foods broker 
desirable. Write in confidence, giving age, experience and 
reference. S. Hoffman, Manager, 605 Union Trust Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 2D 


WEEKLY REPORT ON CONDITION OF TRUCK CROPS. 


(Continued from page 9) 


FLORIDA—The condition of truck for this week and for 
the week ending February 16, respectively, is repored as 
follows: 

Cabbage, 70, 70 per cent; celery, 78, 80 per cent; lettuce, 
59, 50 per cent; onions, 59, 65 per cent; peppers, 50, 45 per 
cent; strawberries, 80, 80 per cent; tomatoes, 75, 65 per cent. 

Scattered showers were had during the week, but more 
rain is still needed. The carlot movemen of cabbage is heavy, 
averaging 60 cars weekly from Manatee. The quality is good, 
and the crop is moving mostly under refrigeration. The qual- 
ity of celery is generally good, except some pink root rot; and 
the yield is average, with heavy shipments now under way. 
The lettuce movement from Sanford, Manatee and Winter Gar- 
den will be light the coming week. Spring lettuce in the 
Gainesville section is in good condition and the movement will 
be mostly in March and the early part of April. The move- 
ment of tomatoes from the east coast is light. Plantings at 
Manatee, Bushnell and Center Hill are light compared with last 
year, as well as the plantings of other spring crops. Early 
trough protected cucumbers are now growing rapidly, and ship- 
ments will begin about March 15. A few early peas are now 
moving. Strawberries are yielding well in the Plant City- 
Lakeland section, with shipments mostly in 80-quart refrigera- 
tors, although several refrigerator cars have moved. 

LOUISIANA—Cool and moist weather has retarded crop 
growth and farm work. Fewer potatoes have been planted 
than expected, but cabbage of fair quality is more plentiful. 
No change is reported in the condition of onions in Lafourche 
Parish. Spinach for shipping will be available in limited 
amounts soon. Strawberry growers are still mulching their 
plants, but little bloom shows as yet. 

Along the Gulf Coast in Alabama and Mississippi the plant- 
ing of cabbage has been completed. Many cabbage plants 
failed to recover from the effects of transplanting in some lo- 
calities. The condition of the crop is reported as 60 per cent 
of normal with indications for a large acreage. Only a few 
potatoes have been planted so far. 

CALIFORNIA—The condition of truck for this week and 
for the week ending February 16, respectively, is reported as 
follows: 

Southern Section: Cabbage, 74, 68 per cent; carrots, 88, 
8 6per cent; cauliflower, 71, 66 per cent; cantaloupes, 90, 90 
per cent; cucumbers, 93, 93 per cent; celery, 72, 72 per cent; 
tomatoes, 76, 74 per cent; lettuce, 64, 62 per cent; onions, 86, 
88 per cent; peas, 69, 67 per cent: strawberries, 87, 87 per 
cent; turnips, 83, 82 per cent. Lettuce and peas will be 
planted later. Pea vines are making a second growth in the 
valley, and much trouble has been experienced this season 
from pods not filling, and an inspection showed no immediate 
prospects for big shipments. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted). and isubject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their.goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$0ut $4 00 
<4 “Green, 3 15 
“White, Large. Out 350 
White, Medium... ....... 3 
“Green, 
White Small... ...... 270 
“Tips White ga... 33 

BAKED BEANSt-No. 9 9% 

1, In Sauce........ 95 97% 

se “ 2, In Sauce........ 155 170 
3, In Sauce........ 250 255 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 135 150 
750 

“Cut White 150 150 
* “ 2. White Wax Standard 150 Out 
“Standards 200 206 


Out 

Out 

CORNI—No. 2, Std. Evgr., f.o.b. Balto. 160 Out 
std. Evgr., f.o.b.Co....100 _....... 

“ Shoepeg f.o.b.Co.160 ...... 
§td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 165 ...... 
Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 65 Out 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co.185 
§$td. Maine Style Balto.175 180 
§$td.MaineStylef.o.b.Co.170 Out 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... Out Out 
“ Fey. Mn.Stylef.o.b.Bal. Out —...... 
“Fancy f.o.b. County...... Out Out 


Extra Std. Western........ ..... 


‘ 3, Standard, Split........120 125 

MIXED VEGETA-\ No. 2—12 Kinds... 
OKRA AND } No. 2 2, Standard............ 
TOMATOES} Out Out 
PEAS!—No. 2, Early June Stand......... 160 160 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 165 1 65 

Sifted 17 13 


= “  ExtraSifted Out 120 

“ Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 130 
150 

42 

150 

450 

SAUERKRAUT!—No. 2, Standard........ 16 41410 
3, 15 14 

SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard................. 200 200 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
“With Dry Beans Out Out 


SWEET POTATOES!-No. 16 

: “ Std.f.o.b.Bal.180 165 

“ Std. f.o.b.Co. 180 Out 

“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal Out Out 

“10, Std.f.0.b.Co. Out __...... 

TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 

Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Bal...735 735 

Gent. 

ra “3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 2% 

Jersey, f.0.b. Co... Out Out 

re Ex. Std.,  Bal.210 ....... 

Stand, “ “200 20 

Seconds, Bal.185 _...... 

Seconds, Bal.130 _...... 

TOMATO PULPt-No. 10, Standard.......800 ...... 

CANNED FRUITS 


APPLES!-No. 


BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... Out 170 
10, . Out 900 

“2, Preserved... Out Out 


(t)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


LOBSTER*—%-1b. Flats 


**** Many 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y 
_PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....120 Out 
Syrup... 


Ex. “ 


PINE- No. 2, BahamaSliced Extra Out 

APPLE*- “ ad Grated “ 17% 19 
if Sliced Std. Out 1 45 

“ Grated “ 1 30 1 32% 
2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 275 265 
“Grated Extra Out 
Shredded Syrup........ Out 523 
“10, Crushed Water......... Out 4% 
Eastern Pie Water.... Out —...... 
RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water.. Out 2 75 
Red Out 
Black Syrup. Out Out 
“ 10, Black Water. Out 11 00 
STRAW- No Out 28 


. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 
Preserv 


1, Preserved............... Out 120 
7 “ 10, Standard Water...... Out 11 00 
CANNED FISH 


HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 2 00 


“ White “ 


PEACHES*—No. Cal. Stand. L.C...215 200 
2%, Ex. Std. 40 2 3 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out 
“  2Standard White... Out 145 

“Seconds, White ..... Out 1.30 

Ye iow... 13 135 


Yellow Out Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... - Out 
Seconds, White...... Out 130 
Pies Unpseled........ 1% 122% 
< No. 10, “ Unpeeled........ 450 450 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
Standards “ ........ 
in Syrup...... 180 Out 
3, Seconds in Water........ 120 


190 
“1, Columbia, Tall......... ...... Out 


SHRIMP;—No. Wet or Dry. 


Out 
CANNERS’ METALS 


5tolftons 1to 4 tons 


PIG TIN—Straits 61 37% 61 50 
Malacca 61 37% 61 50 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 9 92% 2 00 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 37 36 35 
Wire Coil............ 37 36 35 
Wire Segments... 36 35 
TIN PLATES F. 0. B. MILL 


14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tiu Plate.......... OO 
.100 bs., “ Coke Tin Plate............... 


& 

BERRIES§— Out Out 

“2, “  Soaked..........120 Out ‘ Extra Preserved... Out 205 

“2, Red Kidney, Stand..125 1 30 Standard............... Out Out 

BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole............ Out 1 65 \f.0.b. 4% Extra Preserved... Out Out 

| 

In Syrup... 

BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine............ 800 |. $05. 12D 

“ “ 2, Maine............ 1 70 = 10-0z. 2 65 2 50 

CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ Out... “ 6-02. 188 

SALMON—No.1, Sockeye, 330 

“ Standard Western......... ...... 190 Preserved... Out Out “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall...... ...... 65 

GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand........... Out 1 80 65 

Extra 19 Medium Red, Talls... ...... 230 

“Extra Fine Sifted.........190 195 

Petit 225 2 60 1% 
Early June Seconds......150 150 No. 3,S8tanda_ds, White. Out 205 
“ No.1, “Standard... Out 92% “ Yellow ...... Out 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 4th, 1918. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points, effective 


January 2nd, 1918, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY 


SPECIALS 

No. 9—2 diam. x 3 5-16” high........ 26.50 


SPECIALS 
No. 2 diam. x 4” high 1-1% op....... 25.00 
No. 9 No. 2 diam. x 3-5-16 op......... 24.50 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans on 
application. 


SANITARY CANS—Official Standard Sizes 


Trade Name Diameter Height 
2 11-16 4 

No. 2 4 9-16 
8 7-16 4 
4% 
8 7-16 3 5-16 
5 


THE CANNING TRADE 


We have Five and Ten Gallon 


Round Reinforced Pulp Cans 


for Immediate and Early Deliveries 


Buy your Pulp Cans NO 
You may not get them later 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SOLDER, FLUX AND SUPPLIES 


Let Us Quote 


THOMAS F. LUKENS’ COMPANY 


238 N. 4th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


ia 
No. 2 27.50 4 
No. 2 35.25 
No. 10 79.50 10 b 13 5-| b. 
No. 1 1-% or 1-1% op............-. 18.00 
No. 2 1-% or 1-1% 36.50 
No. 3 2 1-16 36.00 


WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Auto Trucks 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit. Mich. 

Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Balto. Box & Shook Co., Baltimore 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Boxes—Corrugated, Paper. 
Hinde Paper Co. Sandusky, 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., Baltimore, 
xing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Box Strapping Machines 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Signode System, Chicago. 
Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Louis Hilfer Co., Chicago, St. Louis. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Baltimore, Md- 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Can Co., Baltimore,-Md. 
hos. F. Lukens & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Notional Can Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Cleaning Machine. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. va. 


hi y—Sanitary and Reg- 
aaudee ‘Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 
. W. Bliss Co., Brook 

J. Judge, San 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

| R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., ——- 
Capping Machines, Power and Han 
Max Ams Machine Co., Brid report Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sai em, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Catsup Machines. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sinclair Scott Co. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
8S. O. Randall’s Son, "Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cenning Machinery Co.. Chi cago. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa 


Cooking Coils. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
. O. Randall’s Son, Ba’timore 


Cookers, Fillers and 
Ayars Machine Co., 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co.. Silver Crock i N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Conveyors—All Kinds 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


One d Carrying Machines. 
K. "Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Zastrow Mach. Co., 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machin ery Co.. Chicago. 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Radtienere. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co. Baltimore 
Dérectery of Canners, 
Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


(See advertisements for details.) 


Electric Machinery. 

General Electric Co., 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 

S. O. Kandall's Son, Baltimore, Md. 

fdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 

Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, nm. ©. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, -Baltimore 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 

Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore 
Strong Box Co., Baltimore 
Filling Machines—aAll Kinds. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sante Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague reaping Machinery Co., Chicago. 
enry R. Stickney, Portland. Maine. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


Machines 
K. Robins & Co., ae 

Scott Co, Baltim 

Sprague Canning Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Flux 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 

A. K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Gears, Silent. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
ore. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Labels, 
Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Chas. Boldt Paper Co. Cincinnati. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Bal ltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rocheste: 4 
U, 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati & Baltimore 


Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Morral Bros., Morral, 


John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, ‘Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and 
General Electric 


Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co 
Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Paints. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey£City,“N. J. 
John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore, 
Paper Boxes. 
Hinde Paper Co. Sandusky, O. 
J. M. ffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong 47 Co., Baltimore. 


Parchment (Paper) Caps. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., altimore, Md. 


Paste. 
H. Co., Baltimore. 
J. Judge, n Francisco. 


Clean 
Pe Ferrell. & Co. Sa: 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ilver N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San ‘Francisco. 


Pea Machinery. 
A. T. Ferrell, & Co., Saginau, Mich. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


Gas. 
‘o., Schenectady, N. Y. 


., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner C |. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltim 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Peeling Tables—Tomatoes 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Pineapple Machinery 
4 J. Judge, San "Francisco, 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell So. Baltimore, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Protective Bea 
Diamond 7 Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Machin 
Randaly’ Son, Baltimore 
Sinctair Co. cal 
prague Canning inery cago. 
4 Mfg. Co , Chicago. 
he 20th Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


A. x Co. Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O., Buffalo, Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines 
American Can Co., New rae. Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisc 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Go. Los Angeles 


Cal. 
Aventis Co., Baltimore, 
W. Boyer & Go., Baltimore, 
Gantiaonees Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Co., Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
See “Can Making Esachinery.” 


Seeds. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice igen Co., Cambridge, N 


Sieves 
Sinclair Scott” Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Sitver Creek, 
Edw. Renneburg, & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago. 
String Bean Machinery. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver creck. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
E. J. Lewis Middleport, N 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 


Syrupers (Automatic), 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning ‘Machinery Co..* Chica 
The 20th Century Machinery Co. iMileeahes” 


Tanks 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore Md. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 


Tin Plate. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Tomato Washers 

Ayars Machine Co. Salem, N. J. 

Superior Works, Ind. 
Trucks, A 

Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Turbines—St 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Westinghouse, Elect. & Mig. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Viners (For Peas, etc.) 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Viner Feeders 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers—Fruits and 


Ayars Machine Co.. Salem 

8.0. Randall's S~n, Baltimore, 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Wire Belts (For Scalders, Washers, etc.) 

La Porte Mat &Mfg,. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Wire Strapping Machines (Box) 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., Seattle Wash. 
Signode System, Chicago. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction. that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you cad count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


— Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to 34 of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3}4 inch diameter. 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O!1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 


its 


ATIO » MACHINERY AND CORN SECTIONS 
Exhibitors In Machinery Hall 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMCr ~., MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1918 


THE COMING YEAR PRESENTS MANY UNUSUAL 
PROBLEMS WHICH CAN BE SATISFACTORILY 
SOLVED BY EACH DOING HIS BEST. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


inform on matters of interest or importance in 


_ THE 2109th IssuE OF 
— 
x 
barge (subscription or keepin a 


THE CANNING TRA: 4 


Wheeling Can Company 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 
We desire to advise that the Whitaker-Glessner 


Company, of this city, large manufacturers of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Plate, etc., have purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Wheeling Can Company, 
thereby giving our customers the added advantage 


of protection all the way from the Pig Iron to the 
finished Can. 


This change has afforded our president, Mr. 


The maiufacturing departments of our business. 


are now in fill charge of Mr. Herbert Schrader. 


We sincerely hope that our new afhliation will 
please our friends and customers, and give them a 
feeling of added security in these worrysome times 
for all those in business. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


O. J. Johnson, who has not been in good health for 
some time past, an opportunity to resign and retire 
from active business. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


A. A. MORSE, Vice-President and General Manager 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


DOUBLE PINE APPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1917-1918 
President, Cuas. G. SUMMERS, JR. 

. Vice-President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, WM. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 

Executive: Enw. A. Kerr F. A. Torsco ALBERT T. MYER 
Arbitration: H. P. STRASBAUGH Wo. GreEcatT 
C. J. H. A. J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON HaMPTON STEELE 
C. F. ButterFretp E. F. THomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: Gro. T. E. C. 
J. F. Hicks Jno. 8. Gress, JR. Gro. N. NuMsEN 
Claims: FrepW. WaGcner Sitver Jas. B. 
A. J. HuBBaRD Jno. W. ScHALL 


Hospitality: W. E. LAMBLE H. W. Kress 
D. Hays STEVENSON 

Brokers: Hameton STEELE Jno. R. Barings 
Epw. A. KERR 

Agriculture: SILvEeR H. A. STRAsBAUGH 
W. E. Wiison 

Tuos, L. 

Leroy LANGRALL 
Counsel: G. H. H. Emory Chemist: Cuas. GLAsER 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. : 


Militia: W.G. DavuGHERTY 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


For 
Sanitary 
Cans 


AYARS IMPROVED ROTARY PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


WITH 


Measu re Device==cuaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 


Handles the cans without bending or 


Screw Can Feed=nashing. 


Puts any desired amount of brine in the 


Brining Device can without waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 


Delivery Disk=tne receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, nes jerey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HamiLton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No.2 


: 
j 


Unitrep Srates Foop ApMINISTRATION LiceNsE No. G-10948. 


The Bart Otreg Canning Co. 


Traits ~Vegetables~ Ketchap 


HIGHEST AWARD PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 19/5 


“Look for the Boy on the Label” OFFICE Oreida, NewYork. 


My dear 
Having provided for substantially increased pro- 
duction, Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen, of fancy 
quality, heavy-bodied ketchup and fancy quality 
tomato paste -- Salsa di Pomidoro -~ we ask that 


you permit us to quote prices and submit samples 
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of these superior products. 
Very respectfully, 
THE BURT OLNEY CANNING CO. 


. March Fifth, 
Nineteen Eighteen. 
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